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For the New-Yorker. 
ATHWOLD: 
4, ROMAUNT OF THE MINSTREL TIME. 
CANTO IIL. 


THE CASTLE. 


But, mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth? 
The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below! 


On, nobly rides the high-born soul 

O’er the bowed waves of earth’s control; 
And, all that’s bright and blest his guide, 
He braves and breaks the coward tide. 
On, nobly on! the surge below 

Bends to his prow, an humbled foe; 
While meaner hearts, that, mute with fear, 
Appalled behold his high career, 

And shrink, as his unwearied sail 
Weathers the storm and quells the gale, 
Themselves are dashed on rocks beneath, 
And strew the siren shores of death. 


Campbell. 


Oh, it is easy to descend 

The flowery paths in wo that end, 

And, lured by Folly’s frolic ray, 

To leave the light of Virtue’s day, 

And down the swollen stream to glide 
Of Pleasure’s smooth but torrent tide, 
Till, far from Reason’s cooler bound, 
Grief and Remorse come frantic round. 
But ah! with ruined pace and rest, 
With wearied hope and sighing breast, 
Back, back again that steep to climb 
That falls from Virtue’s hight sublime, 
Or up the troubled tide to stem 

That rolls o’er Honor’s buried gem, 

Is harder far than poet’s song 

In bitter numbers would prolong ; 
Though still the fable deep shall tell 
What moral ne’er might preach so well. 


Fast from the monarch’s wearied train 
Lord Athwold’s courser flew, 
Spurred swiftly over heath and plain, 
And swift the forest through. 
With muttered oath, and vengeful vow, 
He dashed the copse amid ; 
Yet breathed not half his ire, I trow, 
Nor vented half his rage, t’ll now 
Far in the wild-wood hid. 
Then fierce broke forth his wrath, and loud 
To the vexed winds revenge he vowed. 
Oft came his curse as on he rode; 
Swifter his foaming courser strode, 
For in his torn and reeking side 
Deep were the rider’s rowels dyed; 
And, swifter still, from Athwold’s eye 
Dark did its flashing fury fly. 
“Curst be the hour,” in wrath he cried, 
“That gained for me my hapless bride! 
And doubly curst ’—The thicket stirred : 
He thought pursuing sounds he heard ; 
"T was but the wind. But on he went; 
Wings to his flight his fury lent, 
And, though all weary, on he flew, 
Himself sore spurred by frantic fears, 
Till now he breaks the forest through, 
And, far, old Devon’s wall appears. 
Tt was a strong old castle, gray 
And dingy with the swart of time; 
And many a tale of olden day 
Proclaimed it seat of mortal fray, 
"Twixt its old lords, and fearful crime. 
High peered its dusky towers in air ; 
But, though it seemed so drear hold, 








Full many a tale of pleasure there, 
And love romantic, might be told. 
Oft neath its roof the boisterous bout 
And jovial wassailing had been; 
And oft the long-resounding shout 
Of merry thanes, in joyous rout, 
Those halls had heard, I ween. 
And there bright eyes had often shone, 
Or wept, unseen, I trow; 
And many a lovely maid; but none 
So lovely as the lonely one 
That there was grieving now. 


Elfreda sat by the casement high, 
And plained to the breeze that passed her by, 

For the breeze returned her moan; 
And ’t was sad to see so sweet a flower, 
That better had bloomed in a fairy bower, 
Hidden from sight in a dark old tower, 

And wasting away alone. 
But beauty is brightest that beameth in gloom, 

And moonlight is mildest ’mid clouds ; 
And flowerets are fairest that blow o’er the tomb, 

Or that deck the pale dead in their shrouds. 
And surely that lonely—that beautiful one, 

’ That sits by the lattice so high, 

With the wind for a wooer, her tresses undone, 

And gemmed by the tears from her eye, 
Is lovelier still for her breeze-fretted hair, [there, 
For her breast throbbing warm o’er the trouble that’s 
For the sparkle that speaks in her desolate eye, 
And waits some lone spirit’s low-whispered reply. 


But see—she turns; the sighing breeze 
Another sound has borne: 
Afar, 2 mounted knight she sees, 
And hears his larum horn. 
’Tis Athwold, for ’tis Athwold’s steed, 
But ’tis not Athwold’s pace: 
He comes as if from martial deed ; 
And see, the barb’s hot haunches bleed, 
And flushed the rider’s face. 
Why comes he red and raging so? 
But list! the gate is gained: 
Rings on the stony court below 
His casque, his cuirass stained. 
Startled, she rose; the color flew 
From her pale cheek, and chill the dew 
Rose on her snowy forehead dank— 
“ Athwold!” she cried, then faint she sank, 
As instant, breathless, at her feet, 
And frantic with the fears he felt, 
His heart full fraught with passion’s heat, 
His eye all phrenzy, Athwold knelt. 
He spoke not.—There they were awhile— 
The trembling beauty, and her lord— 
Like statues in a funeral aisle: 
A sight that spoke, without a word. 


Moments there are when words are vai, 
When heart to heart must lone complaia, 
When soul with soul must mute commune, 
And leave dull sense to sluggish swoon. 
And so, when streams of mutual grief 
Together blent find sweet relief: 

When, breast to troubled breast allied, 
Pours forth the heart’s o’erburdened tide, 
’T is not with feeble sighs of wo 

The soul’s full fountains overflow ; 

’T is not with anguished cry or groan; 
But, like the soul, unseen, unknown, 
Unheard, the ebbing waves subside, 

And roll their deep, becalmed tide. 











Such did the breathless moment seem 
That saw them sad and silent there; 
A thrilling space! But when the dream 
Passed off, there came a tender beam, 
That bade him all his ill declare. 
Frighted, for once, to see how fair, 
Athwold looked up. An angel’s eyes 

Were sparkling glorious in his own; 

And shall he lose the precious prize? 
Oh, ’t was enough, the thought alone! 

Short is his time. A moment's space, 
And he may hear that hated horn 

That calls him from her blest embrace, 
Never, ah, never to return! 

He looked once more on that fair face, 
As if her inmost soul to learn. 


And back on his her eye was bent, 
In sympathy for griefs unknown ; 
And her soft voice—what healing went 
To his torn heart in eyery tone! 
O’er his bowed head awhile she leant, 
And seemed a minister of love 
On Mercy’s errand, kindly sent 
From ever-blooming homes above, 
A moment’s glance at such a face, 
It seemed enough her soul to know ; 
Sure, never was an angel’s grace 
Blent with a breast untrue below! 
So Athwold vainly deemed, when deep 
His bursting heart no more could keep 
The swollen and straining tide, that long 
Had struggled with its barriers strong ; 
The fount must break: its troubled swell, 
Long barred within his soul so well, 
Must flow at length. But is she true? 
He looked, half ¢ oubting—doubted still ; 
But looked once more, and now he knew: 
That last soft glance has sent a thrill 
Through his pang’d breast, that banished fear. 
“Yes, thou shalt all my story hear, 
And I will trust thy love ; for sure, 
Those eyes, so tender and so pure, 
Bespeak a heart as pure as they, 
And mild as their own holy ray.” 


He told her all his story then, 

And all her own maz’d history too; 
And oft her visage changed ; again 

It changed, and silently she drew 

Her fluttered breath; and as she knew 
Each chequered mystery revealed, 
And all unbroke the secret sealed, 
She trembled, glowed, then pallid turned ; 
And then, as from his lips she learned 
His treachery and his crime confessed, 
How heaved and sighed her throbbing breast! 
But, was her sigh for Athwold then? 

She heard, with wonder and surprise, 
The well-smooth’d history; but when 

He told her of the gorgeous prize— 
The throne through his dark fault she lost, 
The tale, though all so fairly glossed, 
Seemed yet, for woman’s pride to bear, 
Too cruel far. Her forehead fair 
Sank to a frown or e’er she knew. 
Lord Athwold saw ;—’t was death to view! 
And death’s sharp bitterness seemed o’er ; 
But, doth Elfreda love no more? 
If still she loveth, woman’s love 

Is like the love of angels pure, 
That, stainless as is theirs above 
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Like theirs forgives, and doth endure. 

But if her love, that, chilled so long 
By seeming coldness and delay, 

Hath felt this last, worst blow too strong— 
Hath passed, before she knew, away, 
Say, who shall blame its vanished ray ? 

Wedded to one who ne’er had loved, 
Save love is tokened by a frown, 

And now her lord a traitor proted— 

Her spoiler of a brilliant crown, 

How could she more than pity ?—how— 
Even when her taper fingers played 

With the brown locks that decked his brow, 
And o’er his noble forehead strayed— 

How could she more than pity shed 

On his devoted, friendless head ? 

How could she feel but this alone: 

How hard his fate—how worse her own? 

Oh, there are fays of poets’ dreams, 

Maidens of gay romancers’ themes, 

Women of fables, who had ne’er 

Allowed cold self to enter there ; 

Who, of a royal throne bereaved, 

Still but for him alone had wept; 

And, rifled of a crown, had grieved 
That aye the secret was not kept: 

Who ne’er had for 2 moment brooked 

His haggard doubt, as wild he looked 

For calmer smiles, with pardon fraught, 

But to forgiving breasts had caught, 

At once, his longing, fond embrace; 

And—all the angel in their face— 

Had whispered to his troubled ear 

Love’s magic words, the storm to clear, 

And bid the darkness disappear. 

And fays so fond, no doubt, have been ; 

But ah! in fable only seen! 

How seldom do they stoop below! 

How scarce shall erring mortal’s wo 
By erring mortal be forgiven! 

It were a blessed thing to show 
Elfreda still a fay of heaven ; 

But ah! chill history bids me veil 
The feelings then of either breast ; 

Fer not a fable is the tale, 

But sternest truth, in numbers dressed. 

But now that fearful tale disclosed, 

And her full eye to his opposed, 

Say, doth it glow with rays that light 

The frown of his appall’d affright? 

And may he ask the fatal boon— 

The last sad refuge of his fears 

Which his chaf’d spirit sought at noon? 
Or, fearful thought !— 

Some sparkling tears 

Gemmed the long lashes of her eye; 

And oh! perchance the deep-drawn sigh 

That heaves her bosom is for him! 

“T’'ll trust,” he cried, “‘ the drops that dim 
Those heavenly eyes’ forgiving ray !”’ 
But hark ! what echoes far away? 

Alas! ’tis Edgar’s signal heard. 

Athwold has turned to kiss, once more, 
His fatal bride, like that poor bird 

That, when the vulture hovers o’er, 

Still woos his mate with billing love, 

Nor heeds the talon’d death above. 

One moment left alone! and yet 
He hath not dared the boon to crave, 

For which an hour agone they met— 
For which that long-kept tale he gave. 

But now he prays on bended knee, 

With trembling haste and stammering tongue— 

While still he listens, fearfully, 

To Edgar’s lengthening larum rung— 

That she will not one boon deny— 

One last, poor promise. She has given 

Such promise, in her sorrowing eye; 
And Athwold trusts it, e’en ag heaven! 





He prays her, e’er she greets the king— 
For such the lackless art he tried— 

From her fair hand to doff the ring, 
From her white brow the veil of bride; 
To fling her coronet aside: 

Nay, masked in mean disguise to come; 
And, while king Edgar might abide 

In proud old Devon’s haughty home, 

Her fatal beauty to conceal— 

“ Which, lovely girl, shouldst thou reveal, 

What have I not, alas! to fear? 

Oh, think of what for thee I’ve done, 
And still thy once-loved Athwold hear! 

Say, Elfred, tell me, is it won— 
My last request? The king is near! 

Answer—oh, answer! At the gate 

I hear him! Heavens! he must not wait! 

Nay, hark! they call!—’T is all too late!” 


Death-struck, yet forced to fly, he turned: 
‘Is, then, my last entreaty spurned?” 
Still looking back on her, he flew; 
His eyes his fading hope betrayed. 
Did she assent? He never knew; 
He left her fainting, fallen, afraid. 
At his high gate he met the king, 
And greeted all th’ attendant ring : 
But Edgar marveled thus to see 
His suite so simply ushered in, 
And wondered that it so should be, 
When Athwold surely must have been— 
So swift he rode—before them there 
Full long enough with loyal care 
To range his vassal train! 
Or, chance !—suspicion’s horrid flare 
Gleamed o’er the monarch’s brain; 
And—“ Fool was I,” he inward thought, 
“To let him thus escape! Who knows 
What horrid plot that hour hath wrought, 
Of subtle vengeance on his foes ?” 


But Athwold had, the while, forgot 
The pretext that his frenzy made; 
Nor could he guess why every spot 
King Edgar’s falcon eye surveyed. 
O’er the paved court the train he brought, 
And at the lofty portal said 
A seeming welcome to them all. 
But Edgar feared the host that led, 
And cautiously he trode the hall; 
For he had heard of hated kings 
By their own vassals trapped and slain; 
And minstrels sung of dreadful things 
Done by the dauntless regicide, 
Or by the lawless Dane. 
Such tales as these they fabled wide, 
Though yet the bloody thane 
Had not o’er Duncan’s pillow bent, 
To leave it all with gore besprent, 
To wash his hands, and reign. 
In gloomy sport an hour they spent, 
For each the other’s actions feared ; 
So dull passed off their merriment, 
Till now the banquet-hour appeared. 


Dread hour fer Athwold! To his board 

Trembling he led his hated lord, 

And to the king made known his bride, 

In beauty’s unbedizened pride : 

Agast, he saw the monarch’s face 
Reddening with fury, through the smile 

That fair Elfreda’s fatal grace 
Reflected o’er his wrath the while. 

Back stepped the king; the peers, amazed, 

On Edgar and on Athwold gazed; 

While the warm blushes, purpling o’er 
Elfreda’s glowing cheek and breast, 

Seemed but to light her charms the more. 
Graceful she waved them to the feast— 

And to the feast the wondering throng 
And hapless host together turned ; 

But Edgar recked not banquet-song, 
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Though rich the measure, smooth, or 
The banquet, host and guests he spurned, 
And, though his wrath he well eo 
Still on his cheek the fever burned: 
And Athwold knew how deep he raged, 
And trembled for that wrath revealed, 
And feared the tiger, though ’t was caged, 
Oft with a withered glance he saw 
The monarch’s gaze at his fair bride, 
Oh! who could reck discretion’s law 
When placed so fair a form beside? 


The while an aged minstrel sung: 

He tuned his harp to love— 
And still like youthful poet’s tongue 
The witching, wooing numbers rung, 
Though cold the hand, the chords among, 

And white the flowing locks above, 
Oh, muse divine! thy magic sealing 
Stamps so deep each hallowed feeling, 

That Life’s winter, wont to sever 
Love’s sweet ties from human heart, 

Harms the sacred poet’s never 
With his all unholy dart! 

Oh! the poet loves forever! 

Heaven for love hath sent him hither, 
And, though all its fibres wither, 

Still with love his heart is warm— 
Warm with passion’s holy heat ; 

Or, if troubled, ’t is the storm 
Of passion still that nerves its beat— 
For his heart is passion’s seat. 

Ne’er can poet’s heart grow old— 
Never can his life-blood chill ; 

And, though age about him fold 

His palsied mantle, harsh and cold, 
’T is the poet’s mantle still. 

So, e’en now, this aged bard 

Sung of love like youthful lover: 
And a smile was his reward, 

With a curonal to cover 
His white hairs that told the story 
Of the poet’s hope of glory. 

Now when age and years declining 

Made the wreath scarce worth the twining, 

Oh, ’t was given—and tears bespoke 
How dear it once had been; 

But long and cold neglect had broke 
The harper’s heart, I ween. 

Yet, minstrel, weep not! Ever so, 
Since Scio’s wanderer sung, 

The poet hath been heir of wo, 

With ne’er a kindly srile to throw 

A light upon his path below; 

Till chilled at length his god-lit glow, 

And numbed his hallowed tongue. 
Then comes too late the wreath: and yet, 
Surviving grief shall pay thy debt, 

Though all unknown to thee. 

And where thy holy tomb shall be, 
No doubt full many a wreath shall wave 
Above thy consecrated grave ; 

And many a weeping form be bent 

Above thine urn-crowned monument, 

To mourn thine unrewarded song, 

When harp in hand—thy journey long— 
Thou wentest, ere the brighter days 
When lips are mute that speak not ye if 
Why should’st thou weep? The harp is thine: 
What need of wreaths thy brow to twine, 
When that thou hast? Oh, minstrel, sng: 
There ’s magic in the tuneful string; 

And power, that makes amends alone 

For sterner man’s unlavished smile 
And though earth scoff, its gentler tone 

May stili thy hermit soul beguile. 
Then cheered he sung—and soft the lay, 
That told of Love’s enamored play; 


Was witching Edgar's soul away» 
But Athwold checked the notes of wooing 
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Charming was their amorous cooing, 
But they warbled his undoing, 
When that hated guest was near. 
“Sing, old bard, of war!” he cried ; 
And the minstrel’s harp replied 
With notes te warrior dear. 
Of Uther’s dauntless son he told, 
That led the Christian prowess bold 
*Guinst cursed Frank and Dane, 
And spread so wide the fame of old 
Of blessed Mary’s reign : 
And wildly strong the numbers rung, 
And rapture tuned the poet’s tongue 
As each stern giant’s fall he sung, 
That cursed the cross in vain. 
Oh, glorious was that cross emblazed 
Upon the banner Arthur raised— 
And terrible the vengeance wrought 
When Arthur’s sword for Jesu fought— 
And curs’d for aye the Paynim’s breath 
That Mary’s mercy spurned in death ! 


But ah! his notes, they change to wo; 
They grieve the hero’s overthrow ! 
And dying, fading on the string, 

Still chiding weep, and weeping sing 
Of false Guenever’s broken vow— 
Of Launcelot, traitor to his king— (1) 
Of Mordred’s treachery, and how 

Excalibar away did spring 
On that sad field where Arthur fell: 
Though still consoling legends tell 
How Arthur lives and loves the while 
In blest Avallon’s holy isle. 
Then godlike Alfred’s reign of gold 
In golden numbers sweetly rolled 
Adown the poet’s lyre : 
He sung how Alfred was a bard, 
And how he passed the Danish guard 
In holy bards’ attire; 
And how he gave the pilgrim bread ; 
And how he lodged in peasant’s shed ; 
And how he reigned, and how he read, 
And was a nation’s sire; 
Of Leolf’s deadly arm he told, (2) 
And Edmund’s heart of fire, 
That slew the daring robber bold 
That bearded him in royal hold, 
And waked his tiger ire. 
And oh! uf Edwy’s grief he sung, 
And her dear love to whom he clung— 
His fair but hapless bride ! 
Then checked the strain; Elfreda’s ear 
Must not of cruel Dunstan hear, 
And how Elgiva died. (3) 
And so, through all the banquet long, 
The harper poured his magic song, 
Nor left unsung the worthy praise 
Of royal Edgar’s sunny days. 
Oh, Edgar was a king of kings! 
And as the poet touched the strings 
In laud of him, with flattering guile, 
The ravished monarch heard the while. 
Then higher as the numbers rose, 
And still his fame, at every close, 
Seemed mounting to the skies, 
He sought Elfreda’s lovely eyes, 
If haply now her envied smile 
With his might sympathize. 
How is it that in every hour 
Of pomp, of triumph, or of power, 
We turn from every joy about, 
From hero’s praise, from people’s shout, 
From flowers below, from wreaths above, 
To seek the smile of those we love? 
How is it that the poet’s lays 
Charm not his heart like woman’s praise ? 
How is it that the monarch’s throne 
Can never glad his heart alone— 








Or, girt with peers, such pleasures bring 
As when soft woman owns him king ; 
Throned in her heart, and to his sway 
Yields hand and heart and all away ? 
(Remainder of Canto III. next week.) 





,NOTES TO CANTO Ill. 
® “ Of Launcelot.” 

I suppose I must explain. Lawncelot was the favorite of false Gue- 
never, during her husband’s absence. Mordred was a treasonable 
nephew, who aspired to the crown, and fought the last battle with Ar- 
thur, who returned to reclaim hiskingdom. Evxcalibar, or Caliburn, 
his enchanted sword, was spirited away from his dying hand. As for 
him, he was borne away to the fair island of Avuilon, from whose green 
retreats he is again to come and reign in England, in some far future 
day. He is attended mm Avalloa by ‘ one fair spirit for his minister.’ 
Q) “ Leolt's deadly arm.” 

He was a robber, who attacked king Edmund at a feast, and was 
slain by the arm which he had thought to deprive of power. 


“ Or how Elgiva died.” 
For the story of Edwy and Elgiva, see Goldsmith, Hume, &c. 
EEE 
For the New-Yorker, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
SCENERY.—NO.II. 

Tue Pilot Mountain, to which, as the reader may recol- 
lect, my course was directed from Raleigh, is usually set 
down as one of the curiosities of North Carolina. Itis in the 
county of Stokes, twenty-five miles north of Salem, the Mo- 
ravian settlement, and shares the dominion of the hills with 
the Sawraton Mountains, a somewhat loftier group near it, 
I regret that I cannot introduce this morarch of the hills to 
the reader under a better name, but all my inquiries were 
unable to discover the title which he bore among his savage 
children, ere the white man christened him by his present ap- 
pellation. Mount Ararat is his most dignified name, but I 
choose the humbler one, as most significant. 

The shape of the Pilot Mountain is very singular. It rises, 
cone-like, from a comparatively level country, to the hight of 
twelve hundred feet, and thence shoots up in a vast and cir- 
cular mass three hundred and fifty feet higher. This pinna- 
cle, as it is termed, is about half.a mile in circumference, 
and presents everywhere a perpendicular wall of granite, ad- 
mitting of ascent only in one point, where it is surmounted 
by means of a Jadder and the various projections and crevices 
of the rocks. From the western side of the mountain rises 
the “‘ Little Pinnacle,” to an elevation three or four hundred 
feet less than the main summit. A deep dell separates them, 
and they thus form a striking landmark, which weil deserved 
to be called the ‘ Pilot’ of the Indian and the hunter. 


Our party reached Gordon’s, a small inn near the moun- 
tain, early in the afternoon of the twentieth of July. After a 
hasty dinner we set out, three in number, to aseend to the 
foot of the Pinnacle before sunset. We received directions 
sufficiently plain, we thought, to enable us to find our way, 
and as one of the party had traversed on foot numcrous Swiss 
mountains, there could be little doubt of his ability to guide 
us safely up our American one. We returned one or two 
miles along the public read, and then entering the forest by 
a foot-path, began gradually toascend. For the first mile we 
got along very quietly, without obtaining any distant view by 
which we might note the progress of our ascent. The forest 
around us displayed southern luxuriance. The trees were 
massive and lofty, and the grass was at times rank enough to 
impede our steps. As we ascended, however, the trees di- 
minished in number and size; scraggy pines were mingled 
with the other species; the luxuriant grass gave place to beds 
of stone and pebbles, and huge masses of rock obstructed our 
path. We crossed the head of several deep ravines descend- 
ing abruptly to the right or left, their gloomy recesses con- 
trasting finely with the bright glimpses of the distant land- 
scape which were opened to us by the sudden sinking of the 
dells. The path became more and more laborious; the ac- 
clivity became steeper and steeper; and by the time we had 
ascended two thirds of the way, and reached a small hollow 
out of which gurgled a rill of clear, cold water, we were all 
glad enough to greet the shade of its overhanging trees, and 
to repose on its fresh bed of grass, and to quench our thirst 
in its delicious streams, with most unromantic disregard of the 
splendid scenery for which we took all this trouble. Wehad 
little time, however, to spend even in so pleasant a spot; for 
though we proposed going no higher than the foot of the Pin- 
nacle, we had yet to overcome a most formidable ascent. It 
had been hard work to-reach the spring, but immediately af- 





ter leaving it we found the difficulty increased tenfold. We 


| proceeded as deliberately as possible, yet: were compelled fre- 
quently to pause to recover breath. Th ‘© only lady in our 
party became so much exhausted that we Were two or three 
times on the point of giving up in despain * The loose and 
pebbly nature of the soil rendered it hard to gin a few steps, 
and still harder to prevent ourselves slipping * back. There 
was scarce a blade of grass to be seen, and tk ve trees soon de- 
serted us, except here and there a miserab ‘te pie, whose 
spreading roots preventing the washing aw: 2%¥ of the soil, 
formed little terraces, upon which we could stand without 
having to struggle against the downward tenda: »y of gravita- 
tion, the force of which I never fully understoo @ before. I 
have already mentioned that we were attended , by © servant, 
a black boy, who was born in the lowlands, a ™ who had 
never seen 8 mountain before. He had been toil ‘img up very 
industriously, without even looking about him,  ®pparently 
imagining that nothing was to be seen until he n *#ehed the 
summit, and without very precise ideas of what he \ ¥24 to see 
there. We had attained a hight of more than a thousand! 
feet, and had stopped a moment in the midst of m * almost 
perpendicular steep, covered with pebbles and cr ‘mbling 
dirt, and wholly devoid of trees, to take our first unobs ‘wwueted 
view of the scene beneath us. Fromthe peculiarshap %¢fthe 
mountain, we seemed to be much higher than we really "Wee, 
and the descent appeared fearfully abrupt. Our sable * ¢°™- 
panion Peter, grasping a stunted shrub to keep himself our 
slipping, turned round. 

‘A stupid moment motionless he stood,’ 
and then grinning with fright, and ejaculating “I’m afeare “a” 
he breasted the steep again, and before we could say a wo rd; - 
was scrambling up for dear life, sending down an avalanc 
of pebbles, and working his way upward as if securitywa ®° 
only to be found at the top. We followed on, though rathe ™ 
more deliberately, and at last reached the base of the Pinna ~ 
cle, where, on a narrow strip of level land, we could gaze at 
our ease upon the magnificent scene around us. 

It was about an hour before sunset. Not a word did we 
utter at first, for the ordinary exclamations of surprise and 
delight were cold and feeble. We were but twelve hundred 
feet high, and yet, so precipitous was the mountain, and so 
comparatively level was the neighboring country, that the 
view was as grand and imposing as if, under other circum- 
stances, we had been five times that height. Eastward we 
looked over an interminable forest, until vision was lost in 
the distance, No particular object attracted the eye in all 
this vast level, whose monotony and stillness were almost 
painful. I turned away to the North, and though the same 
want of cultivation was there, yet the single group of the 
Sawraton Mountains, nine miles distant, broke the monotony 
of the scene, and with their abrupt peaks and retreating val- 
leys imparted life and soul to the otherwise dead level. To 
the West, however, lay the most splendid portion of the view, 
over the same wilderness of trees, but over a more hilly coun- 
try, we beheld at the distance of fifty or sixty miles the range 
of the Blue Ridge, stretching far out of sight on either hand, 
and breaking up the line of the horizon, which in an opposite 
direction swept round in an unvarying curve, into a thousand 
openings and irregularities, through which the setting sun 
poured his rays, crowning the purple peaks with golden light, 
and throwing their shadows far and wide beneath them. A 
few light clouds, hovering like spirits over the couch of the 
dying sun, completed the scene, whose magnificence very far 
surpassed my powers of description. 

We gazed until the sun had nearly disappeared, and until 
one of our party who was sufficiently practised in rock-climb- 
ing to ascend the Pinnacle alone, returned in raptures with 
the splendid panorama which had rewarded his daring. It 
was soon resolved that the following morning should bring us 
again to the Pinnacle, accompanied by a guide, to enable ms 
also (though disabled in one arm) to attain its very summit. 

We descended the mountain much more rapidly than ¥¢ 
went up. Indeed, at first, the great difficulty was to prevent 
ourselves from going down too rapidly. By dint of ¢ “stant 
struggling, however, we passed the steepest part * safete j% 
Daylight then left us, and the moon rose bright) throug? , 9 
cloudless sky, shedding her uncertain light ab“* °F ‘path, 
and changing with her magic rays the size ar ®98P¢ “f every 
object around us. Unacquainted with ** landmarks, and 
unable to trace the path which even ir“"® daylight we had 
found not easy to follow, we were coin of losing our way. 
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We went bravely down, however, descended through a grove 
of pine trees, ancl came out into an open space, ever which 
were scattered s/.ones and fragments of rocks, as if some giant 
disciple of Mc/,dam, had been preparing a highway along 
the mountain’s.:side, Crossing these and plunging into a 
gloomy forest, we stumbled upon a path which we followed, 
knowing that it must lead somewhere, and only hoping that 
somewhere vas not far off. For a long while we kept de- 
scending, bu‘: whether in the right direction or not we were 
unable to tell. An opening among the treetops enabled us 
at last to get a view of the Pinnacle, which to our dismay 
rose to the westward of us, when if we had kept the right 
course it would have been toward the south-east. While we 
were discussing this difficulty, I perceived a light twinkling 
at a distence, and toward it we immediately hurried. The 
door of a miserable hovel opened at our ‘knock, and in an- 
swer bo our inquiries a stupid looking fellow poured forth a 
volunze: of the most uncouth sounds I ever listened to. “What 
an execrable language, in sound at least, the Dutch is! If 
the man had jabbered French, or been unintelligible in soft 
Italian, the disappointment would not have been so great, for 
the former would have been accompanied by expressive ges- 
tures, and the latter would have sounded soft and musical. 
But to stun our ears with a harsh spluttering, while his heavy 
features were unlighted by a single idea—it was too bad! As 
we were about turning away in despair, another person made 
his appearance who could manage to talk-in broken English, 
and from him we heard of fences to cross and turnings to 
make, and a swamp ‘to avoid, until I began to fear that the 
most difficult part of the day’s labor was still before us. We 
passed one or two fields, entered the forest again, and de- 
scended into a dell in which lay the swamp of which we had 
been told. We got over it, though not without getting into it, 
and then our path began te wind in all directions, until, after 
three fourths of an hour, it brought us to the foot of a steep 
ascent. Tired and vexed, our only remedy was resignation— 
80 up we toiled. At the top a stone fence crossed the path, 
and on the other side, to our great joy, ran a public road. 
From this we had a full view of the mountain, ‘its dark-wooded 
sides gradually tapering above us unuil topped by the turret- 
like Pinnacle, whose rugged face was here seamed and spot- 
ted with shadows, and there was whitened inthe moonbeams. 
where it had been scarred by the thunder-bolt. ‘We at once 
recognized the view, and found that we ‘had struck the road 
by which we came in the morning, three miles anda half from 
the Sun. ‘With many a weary step, and many a groan,’ 

we plodded along, and reached Gordon’s after nine o'clock, 
having walked more than that number of miles. 








For the New-Yorker. 
WOOERS OF FORTUNE. 


Or all the many loungers through the world, none do I af: 
fect more cordially than the persevering suitor of Fortune. 
Some I know choose to compassionate him, as an old Epicure 
would one who should be pointed out to him as subsisting on 
‘thin air,’ dreams, or similar light food. True he ‘hath hope 
for his breakfast, ‘hope deferred’ for his dinner, and total 
failures for his vesper meal. Truc, he is a crazy groper in a 
labyrinth of chances; a better on the worst nag in the stud; 
a runner after butterflics, and a bondman to Will-o’-the-wisps. 
He planteth his head in the clouds, and damns the gravita- 
tion which fetters his feet to the dry details of the earth. The 
clothing he is clad withal is often but the clo:hing of the 
mind, and his stomach but a digester of fantasies. The Wall- 
street he speculates in is the undiscovered realm of doom, and 
his exchanges consist in bartering his brain for bubbles. He 
doth not take bis pick and spade and dig down the mountain ; 
but waits on tiptoe for a stray bolt of lightning to do the job 
for him summarily. Yet hath he an abundance of philosophy 
and comfort under adversities; for this rich heiress, or that 
letiery ticket, is always just about to make him whole. Nor 
he unfamiliar with the exact sciences; inasmuch as he will 
‘p late at night, and by divers curious and exceedingly 
v4 combinations of figures, surprise Fortune in her 
‘det retreats, and extort from her mathematically a 
* her devices of love. 

‘eats him out of the last ragged shirt on his 
» upon him in wrath, or. drag him to court, 

‘af ;Poh!: he absolutely despises such gro- 
‘agrue dignity of mind and purpose, he 
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his favorite Divinity, smacketh his lips in total contentment, 
and waiteth her generosity. Peradventure the expectancy is 
tardy of coming; yet you cannot tire out his indefatigable 
bump of Hope. There he will stand in his nudity ready for 
it when it does arrive; and amuses himself and you mean- 
time with quoting old proverbs—‘ Take Fortune at her first 
offer’—‘Nil desperandum’—‘Perseverentia vincit omnia’ 
—and a string of the like. He taketh but small concern in 
the political world; for, egad! what hath Washington to do 
with the holder of the cornucopia? As to Banks, he careth 
not a fig, so long as they will accept the Manager’s check for 
the amount of the capital prize. He dabbleth but little in 
literature, only, anon, he will read the life of Gerard, to supply 
him with a stack of dreams forthe night. He is an outright 
contemner of fashion, and never could see any thing divine in 
the item of raiment; yet now and then he will try a curl for 
a chance.of irresistibility with some proud heiress, or even 
condescend to borrow a coat in like intent. 

Let him be thrust into a strange city without friends or lucre, 
and will he prejudice his boot leather by bustling about for a 
situation? Nay, nay: he bears firmly up under the pinch of 
his circumstances, and patiently waits for an offer. Will he 
put his fingers to tail? Will he run of anerrand? Will he 
drop into a carrier of newspapers? Impudent interrogation! 
He would starve first; and then—mark it !—how consoling 
in after years, when surrounded by his dear family in his 
splendid mansion in patrician BonD-sTREET, to reflect that 
he never disgusted Fortune with the sweat of toil! 





Of a pleasant morning he will betake himself from his spa- 
cious lodgings in the Park, to the upper part of the town, 
and reconnoitre his expectances. A proud man is he then, 
and a woful avenger of insults. That fancy-colored gentleman 
will not find it to his advantage to take the inside of the walk, 
and that exquisite immediately behind had rayther better stop 
the too careless rotatory movement of his cene. It will nei- 
ther do for darkies to justle nor dandies to hit our millionare, 
albeit he wears a coat with one tail, and permits his linen to 
look out of his indispensables. 

Let us suppose him (in case he has preferred the confine- 
ment of a hotel to the spaciousness of the Park) positively 
kicked out of doors by his late landlord. The unreflecting 
might forthwith say, *‘ There’s a melancholy man for you.” 
By no means—by no means: he greets that pedal demunstra- 
tion as a harbinger of marvelous good luck—in fact, a kick 
into the kingdom of thrift. Nay, so much so, that he turns 
in bows upon Boniface, and with a broad grin of exultation 
tenders him profound thanks. 

I will even imagine him in gyves and hopples for a.confu- 
sion cf the rules of meum and tuum: in other words, ngbbed 
for thieving. Doth his countenance wax forlorn under he 
terrors of Justice? Fiddlesticks! Why, it’s but a bit of :ro- 
mance—a little dash of coquetry on the part of his patron 
goddess, preparatory to being darted into a fortune. Hence 
he laughs Old Hays directly in the face—not to insult him— 
Heaven save our yankee Vidocq from insult !—but just out of 
exuberant good humor, an irrepressible flow of good spirits. 
Take my word for it, he will not bother his brains with 
training witnesses, feeing counsel, or picking peers to try 
him—not he. There Fortune stands, at the elbow of Justice, 
ready to-parry off ‘ the strong lance’ by thrusting forward that 
blessed cornucopia. 

Nay, send hira to prison!—a lively hope of escape will 
sweeten his journey thither. Get him there, the ever-present 
faith of pardon will cheat his term out of its length. I defy 
| thee to tie up ‘his heart in wo by any device of cruelty, or 
| any series of reverses, or any conjugation of dangers. You 
| 





might as well sink a shingle in deep water, as to depress his 
spirits. Push him down, and he will pop up again in the 
twinkling of an eye; squeeze him together, and his heart will 
again swell out into his original rotundity. From the Park 
to the Hall of Justice; from thence to the Alms House; and 
from thence ‘to the place of beginning,’ Potter’s Field, he is 





speculator in empty nothingness. G. D. A. P. 


Prooress or Science.—A Mr. Passey, of London, has in 
his possession a document exhibited to public. inspection, the 
material of which was rags, made into paper, which was dried 
and printed in the short space of five minutes, in the presence 








of 78 persons, whose names are attached, and among whom 
are some of the most scientific men in the kingdom. 





the same happy bubble-drinker—the same self-complacent | 
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Paintines or Dusvre and Grraup.—An exhi 
Paintings is now open at the Academy of Fine Arts; j 
clay-street, which cannot fail to attract public +m 
bufe is well known among us, by his celebrated + rey 
Adam and Eve, which were striking in spite of th 
and probably drew together greater crowds of ¢ 
than any pictures ever exhibited in the country, 

a good deal of melo-drama, 
tricious ornament dbcut them, 
their peculiar style. 

The first painting that meets your eye on enteri 
ent exhibition, is that of Juan and Haidee, at the m 
the unexpected and undesired return of the father of | 
nocent culprit. It is a very remarkable paintin 
ble for the immense general effect, and the minute § 
its details. The exceeding fineness and beauty of 
pery, and all the properties of the piece—with the be 
and effectivepess of the coloring, would render it, in 
lection, a most striking production. The face of B 
‘beautiful exceedingly,’ and with the fine neck dnd bus 
longs, we believe, to a celebrated French , 
sufficiently -obliging to signalize her love for the art i 
liberal exhibition of her charms. The unquestioned 
the painting places it beyound the reach of criticism, © 
regard to her lover we are disposed to be more 
Dubufe’s Juan is by no means the smooth-faced } 
picted in the glowing delineations of the poet—but e5 
man, to all appearances, of some three and thirty, 
well-trimmed whiskers, mustaches and imperial, as ogy 
turned out by the most accomplished barber of Paris, 

a sort of Frenchified Don Juan—and his inexpréssivg) 
ness of features by no means justifies the catastrophe! 
follows the separation from his mistress. The figures 

of old Lambro are excellent. 

The Circassian Slave is, beyond a doubt, the best pu 
of the collection. The face of the Circassian is 
spite of the unnecessary horror which is painted upon§ 
necessary, because the matter of bargain and sale 
thing that she has been educated to expect, and sh 
more as a matter of course. it is a very proper andb 
ing expression, however, though more resignation 
horror would doubtless better comport with trath andi 
The exquisite coloring and faultless symmetry of the € 
sian’s figure, with the peerless beauty of her face, 
for her very general admiration. The staid and u 
of the old Turk, we attribute to his desire of drivi 
bargain, for he sits smoking as complacently as if 
chaffering for a pound of tobacco, instead of an inte 
dition to his domestic circle. The grouping and cok 
this picture are excellent—though the figures, are p 
crowded into a space somewhat too narrow. 

The Princess of Capua is not the Princess of 
a lady who is said to bear a strong resemblance to r 
who attracted the notice of Dubufe at some court 
ment. The painter with much difficulty prevailed 
sit for her portrait—and the result is a very beautil 
She is taken with her eyes downcast on @ miniatures 
the expression of the most important feature is le 
sign of the artist being, we presume, to show how 
pression could be imparted to a face without the ai 
eye. It is a countenance of much placid beauty 
whole painting is elaborated with a minute care, 
it a valuable specimen of art. q 

The Destruction of Jerusalem is an admirable pa 
presenting a view of the Holy City at the moment) 
legions of Titus were thundering at its inner walliy 
flames of the Temple were lending a melancholy 
the scene of death and devastation. The picture 
dimension, being twenty-four feet by sixteen, and 
dom seen so large a surface of canvass covered 
multitude of figures, in which there was so little 
suffer from the most particular examination. 
ral portion of the picture is grand and imp 
grouping of the myriad multitude is in a highdeg 
and effective. To many this will be, with good rea 
the most interesting picture of the exhibition, : 

The Revolt in Paris is a historical picture 
siderable merit, though it is not so situated a8 % 
the best advantage. It is now chiefly of value 48 
side of the exhibition-room. The visages are geu™ 
of the most cut-throat vagabonds—bideous to bet 
the faces of the two prominent characters are pe” 
may be esteemed among the number of very “fort# 
nesses.’ There is a good deal of boldness and cs 
the attitudes and general grouping of the piece” 
whole, it is by no means attractive. ; ' 

We commend the collection to the attention of 
interested in the arts—confident that they camnot 
rive ample pleasure to compensate them for 
trouble of a visit. 
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A Frenco Lavy in THE Street.—Whens 
walks out, she always takes on one side her, 
string, and at the other sometimes her 
string. Ineither way she monopolizes the 
you are continually getting between her and 
much to your inconvenience ;. for, if .you, Qe saapher 
mistress is, of course, implacable, and, 1 
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TAMING HIS HORSE. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


young tonished his father, and the court, by his dex- 
fa young Bog the horse Bucephalus.” 


Supplement to Quintus Curtius. 
, Barve forth the steed!” It was a level plain, 
” Broad and unbroken as the mighty sca, 

“When in their prison-caves the winds lie chained. 
There Philip sate, pavilioned from the sun; 


"There, all around, thronged Macedonia’s hosts, 


* Bennered, and plumed, and armed—a vast array! 
There, too, among an undistinguished crowd, 
Distinguished not himself by pomp, or dress 

Or any royal sign, save that he wore 

. A god-like countenance, like Olympian Jove, 

And perfect grace and dignity—a youth— 

A simple youth, scarce sixteen summers old— 

With swift, impatient step, walked to and fro. 

Even from their monarch’s throne, they turned to view 
—Those countless congregations—that young form ; 
And when he cried again, “bring forth the steed !” 
Like thunder rose the multitudinous shont, 

From every voice hut one“ Live ALEXANDER!” 


Then Philip waved his sceptre. Silence fell 

O’er all the plain. ’T was but a moment’s pause ; 
While every gleaming banner, helm, and spear, 
Sunk down—like ocean-billows, when the breeze 
First sweeps along and bends their silvery crests. 
Ten thousand trumpets rung amid the hail 

Of armies, as in victory, “ Live the King - 

And Philonicus, the Pharsalian, kneeled. 

From famous Thessaly a horse he brought— 
Amatchless horse! Vigor and Beauty strove, 
Like rival sculptors carving the same stone, 

To win the mastery : and both prevailed. 

His hoofs were shod with swiftness; where he ran, 
Glided the ground like water; in his eye 

Flashed the strange fire of spirits still untamed, 
As when the desert owned him for its lord. 

Mars! what a noble creature did he seem! 

Too noble for a subject to bestride— 

Worth gold in talents—chosen for a prince, 

The most renowned and generous on earth. 

“Obey my son, Pharsalian: bring the steed!” 

The monarch spoke. A signal to the grooms, 
And on the plain they led Bucephalus. 

“Mount, vassal, mount: Why pales thy cheek in fear? 
Mount—ha! art slain? Another: mount again!” 
*T was all in vain. No hand could curb a neck, 
Clothed with such might and grandeur, to the rein. 
No thong or spur could make his fury yield. 

Now bounds he from the earth; and now he rears— 
Now madly plunges—strives to rush away, 
Like that strong bird—his fellow, king of air! 


~ Quick, take him hence!” cried Philip; “ he is wild.” 


hy 


de 


“Stay, father, stay!—lose not this gallant steed, 

For that base grooms cannot control his ire! 

Give me the bridle!” Alexander threw 

His light cloak from his shoulder, and drew nigh. 
The brave steed was no courtier: prince and groom 
‘Bore the same mien to him. He started back; 
‘But with firm grasp the youth retained, and turned 
His fierce eyes from his shadow to the sun. 

Then, with that hand, in after times which hurled 
The bolts of war among embattled hosts ; 
Conquered all Greece, and over Persia swayed 
Imperial command—which on Fame’s Temple 
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‘With that same hand he smoothed the flowing mane, 
Patted the glossy skin with soft caress, 

Soothingly speaking in low voice the while. 

Lightly he vaulted to his first great strife. 

How like a Centaur looked the steed and youth! 
Firmly the hero sate; his glowing check 

Flushed with the rare excitement: his high brow 
Pale with a stern resolve : his lip as smiling, 

And his glance as calm, as if, in tender dalliance, 

of danger, with a girl he played. 


_, Untutored to obey, how raves the steed! 
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Champing his bit, and tossing the white foam, 


And struggling to be free, that he might dart, 
Swift as an arrow from a shivering bow. 
The rein is loosened. ‘“ Now, Bucephalus !”’ 
Away—away !—he flies, away—away ! 
The multitudes stood hushed, in breathless awe, 
And gazed into the distance. 

Lo! a speck— 
A darksome speck, on the horizon! ’T is— 
"Tis he! Now it enlarges; now are clearly seen 
The horse and rider; now, with ordered pace,, 
The horse approaches, and the rider leaps 
Down to the earth, and bends his rapid pace 
Unto the King’s pavilion. The wild steed, 
Unled, uncalled, is following his subduer. 
Philip wept tears of joy: “ My son, go seek 
A larger empire; for so vast a soul, 
Too small is Macedonia !” 











THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

On a fine September morning, as the sun threw his first | 
beams above the ocean, and a few straggling gleams of light | 
began to play among the dark woods that clothe the banks of | 
the Merrimac, we embarked upon the river and set sail down | 
the stream. Fresh was the mountain breeze that filled the | 
sails of our gallant bark; fresh was the clear wave that dashed | 
around her prow; fresh were the odors wafted from the ver- | 
dant banks; but fresher than all were the spirits of our jocund | 
crew, consisting of some three dozen right rustical souls, male 
and female—I beg their pardon—gentlemen and ladies. In| 
a word, this was the singing choir of the first parish of our | 
little village, bound upon the yearly watering frolic to Plum-| 
Island. There were the pink and flower of the village, no 
small part of its gentility, and oddities enow to make up an} 
assortment. There were Angelina and Ethelinda, and Thank- | 
ful and Silence; there were Dandy Dumbleton and Clodhop-| 
ping Bill; there were Simon Spindle in silk inexpressibles, | 
and Belshazzar Barleycorn with his pigtail queue. Every 
Jack had his Jill, and every rank and condition in the great | 
world of our little town had its representative in the party. | 
Tom Taffrail, a sturdy tar, who had faced the hurricanes of 
the West-Indies, was elected skipper; Giles Elderberry scrap- | 
ed away upon his ancient three-stringed fiddle, and gave us 
‘ The tongs and the bones,’ and ‘The shoe-slapping jig,’ in| 
fine fashion; while Deacon Doolittle stationed himself in the | 


stern-shcets and shook his ghostly neddle, at proper intervals, | 


whole heaven was speedily over-shadowed, and the waters 
came dashing down in a torrent. 

Ere the fury of the tempest was spent, night had come on ; 
and we remained snugly housed under our canvass, with the 
intention of remaining till the next day. In the midst of the 
pastimes, which we had contrived to beguile the hours, we 
were suddenly struck with the strange deportment of skipper 
Tom, and his crony, Dick Helyard, who sat peeping out of 
the tent, shaking their heads, and whispering in a very mys- 
terious fashion. 

‘Smite my timbers,” said. Tom, counting on his fingers, 

‘but this is the very day—the twenty-second of September.” 

“Sure enough it is,” taid Dick, stretching his head out, and 
fixing his eyes intently toward the sea; standing in straight 
to the land with all sail set.” 

““ They say she is never seen but once in fifty years, and al- 
ways on the same day of the month.” 

“Not as you knows on,” replied Dick. “Seven years this 
blessed day, the Charming Nancy, bound in from the West- 
Indies, fell in with her just as she had weathered Cape Ann. 
They laffed up and run right athwart her hawse; but before 
you could say Jack Robinson, a white squall sent them high 
and dry on the Isle of Shoals! But she ’s out of sight now; 
gone to Davy’s locker; no—there she looms up again, with all 
kites out.” 

‘“‘ Halloo, Skipper Tom!” cried one of the company, “what 
sail is that you spy?” 

“A queerish sort of craft,” returned he, with a mysterious 
cock of the eye, and thrusting an enormous quid of tobacco 
into his cheek, “hails from Cape Flyaway.” 

“Taut rigged, and with a light set of ballast,” added Dick, 
cocking his eye ditto. 

Here we crowded to the door of the tent, and looked out, 
but could see nothing; dark clouds hung over the sea, and 
the rain poured heavily. ‘‘ How was it possible,” we asked, 
“to espy a sail at sea in such a night as this,” 

“*Tis the Phantom Ship,” said Tom. At this moment a 
flash of fire was seen far in the offing, and the peal of a cannon 
came booming over the waves. “ Hark! she is firing for a 
pilot.” By the light of the flash, we discerned at a distance, 
| what seemed to be the white sails of a ship, steering directly 
towards us. The next instant all was dark again. 

“ The Phantom Ship!” exclaimed every one, “the Phan- 
tom Ship!’ Here we called to memory the old tradition of 
the pirates, who were known to have resorted to this island, 
and buried theirtreasures among the sand. Their ghosts had 
ever since haunted the shore, and had been seen by too many 
credible persons to leave a doubt as to the truth of the story. 

“ And once every fifty years,” said Tom, reciting the whole 
tale, “ or, some say, every seven years; howsomever, that 's 








to keep the young folks in sobriety. 

The rapid wave and fresh breeze set us down the stream 
in noble style, and the voyage, though short, was crowded 
with adventures. 
overboard by a flap of the main-sail; Dorothy Dobbins was | 
frightened into hysterics by a big sturgeon that jumped out of | 
water close under our stern; and Belshazzar Barleycorn ship- 
ped a sea down his throat as he lay upon the fore cuddy with | 
his mouth open. These disasters might have appalled some | 
people; but we reflected upon the hazards of those who go) 
down into the sea, and do business upon the mighty waters ; 
so we met all mishaps with fortitude, and kept up stout | 
hearts. Old Powow Hill was soon left behind us, and as the | 
wreaths of mist upon its sides were curling into the sky before | 
the slant sunbeams, we almost fancied we beheld the break- | 
ing up of the ancient nocturnal orgies, and troops of phan- 
toms, streaming away in Indian file, into thin air. Soon the | 
spires of Newburyport rose on our right; we opened the wide | 
expanse at the mouth of the stream ; Pium-Island rose upon 
the view, showing a long line of white sandy hummocks, patch- 
ed with green, and the blue ocean and the hights of Cape Ann 
in the distance. 

We steered down the sound, between the island and the 
main land for some half dozen miles, landed, and pitched our | 
tents among the sand-hills. Need I relate how jovially we | 
passed the day; how we strolled over the island, gathered 
beach plums, and junketed upon the _—_ of good things 
which had been baked, boiled, stewed, end roasted for this 
eventful day! how we slaughtered regiments of wild fowl upon | 
the marshes along the sound, or wooed the fresh breeze or | 
sparkling surf upon the sea shore! Suffice it to say, the day 
was glorious and the company jovial; we were bustling, 
blowzed and boisterous to the full measure of our wishes ; and | 
the festivities of the occasion, as the newspapers say, ‘ went 
off with great hilarity and good feeling.’ 

As the sun began to roll down the clesr sky, and we had | 
already made preparations for re-embarking, the wind fell into | 
acalm. Soon thesinking orb was obscured by a pile of thick, | 
blue clouds, which rose fast up the Western heaven; the hot | 
air, stagnant and oppressive, admonished 1s of an approach- | 
ing thunder shower. Our tents, which had been struck, were | 
speedily pitched again in a deep hollow between two steep | 
ridges of the sand. Fold after fold of the Mack mass of clouds | 
pushed rapidly over our heads as we scrambled under the | 
shelter. A flash of lightning now broke from its dark bosem ; 
the broken rumble of the far-off thunder was heard, and two | 


| 





The Deacon lost his leather spectacles | 


|| neither here nor there; but just on the twenty-second of Sep- 


| tember, the pirate ship heaves in sight, with all sail set, and 
| makes signal for a pilot, Jack Weatherbrain onee put off in 
| his cock-boat to go aboard, thinking it a West-Indiaman.” 

“* Acad what became of him?” asked a dozen voices at once. 

“* What became of him !’’ reiterated Tom, “ why, the more 
he made sail, the more he could n’t overhaul her; and finally 
she never hove to, but plumped ashore on the beach and went 
out of sight over Old Town Hill-” 

“ Not as I heard the story,” interrupted Dick; “ she always 
steers a regular course over the beach to Dead Man’s Hollow, 
and there vanishes. Every body knows that is the spot where 
the pirates buried their money,” 

“‘ That’s a fact,” said an old woman of the party; “ for old 
Squire Grip-hard once followed the ship over the island, and 
discovered the very spot. He came within a hair’s breadth 
of finding all the money.” 

“* How happened it? asked the Deacon; “ why did n’t he 
go straight to work and dig for it?” 

“‘ That’s exactly what he did,” returned she ; “ but just at 
the moment when he heard the guineas clinking under his 
feet, a great lubber of a sea-gull made a stoop at him and flew 
off with his wig; another one let fall a monstrous clam souse 
upon his bald pate. It set his intellectuals into such a tym- 
pany that he could not tell North from South; and so, running 
after his wig, he lost his way, and did not recover his wits 
till he found himself up to the chin in water. In fact, he has 
been sort of crack-skulled ever since.” 

“ Could n’t a body find the place by day-light?” asked the 
Deacon, earnestly, and thrusting his hands into his pockets. 

“That is what many a man has tried,” answered Tom; 
“but a wild goose chase they have had of it. One might as 
well look for a needle in a bottle of hay. Look out! here she 
comes!” 

By this time we could discern the tall form of the Phantom 
Ship, gliding with a stately and ghostlike motion directly in 
upon the shore. The angry surf roared along the beach and 
threw dim flashes of phosphoric light before her path as she 
drew near the land; but not a sail shivered in the wind, nor 
the least did she deviate from her direct course. Between the 
wailing gusts of the storm we could hear the following strain, 
chanted in full chorus by the crew :— 


Bear away! bear away, boys! 
And trim the broad sail; 
The white waves are dashing, 

All fresh in the gale. 








or three scattering drops of rain fell. Anether flash streamed | 
vover us, and a stunning peal immediately followed. The 


With full swelling canvass 
Bedeck every spar ; 











THE NEW-YORKER. 





For the home-v vard bound fleet 
Calls the pire ‘te afar. 
Hillio! h illio! hillio! 
(Let the blue fork :ed lightning 
Still wide roun d us burn; 
Let the blast and the billow 
Still thunder ast ern. 
Cut swifter the bil. low; 
Dash higher the : 3pray ; 
On the wings of the: gale 
Over sea bear awe ty ! 
Hillio! hillio ! hillio! 

The Deacon strained his eyes afi‘er the Phantom Ship, as |; 
she moved over the sand-hills; scr: 1tched his head, fambled 
in his pockets, and fidgeted about i: 1 a most uneasy manner. 
Presently catching a sly chance, he r nuzzled closely to Tom’s 
ear and whispered, *‘’£ would be a c:apital thing I ’m think- 
ing, Tom, if you and I could light upo.n the money. Suppose 
we slip out slily and give chase ?”’ 

“‘NotI,” said Tom, shaking his head most decisively, “d ’ye 
take me for a green-horn?” 

“« We shall never have such a chance again,” said the Dea- 
con, laying down the law with two fingers of his right hand 
into the palm of his left. 

“So muchthe better,” replied Tom. ‘‘ Look ye Deacon,” 
cocking his tarpawling on one side of jis head, “I’m too 
much of an old fowl te cruise among quicksands, and get 
brought up by a twist of Beelzebub’s cable:.” 

“Then you won’t try, and go snacks with me?” asked the 
Deacon, growing restless, and casting anotlrer longing, linger- 
ing look after the white sails that began to grow indistinct in 
the distance. 

“‘ That ’s twice you’ve said it,” was Tom’s expressive an- 
swer. 

“Then Ill have it all to myself,” rejoined the Deacon. 
‘It is really too good a chance for a prudent ynan to lose, If 
I can only dig up a single bag of guineas,” cortinued he, in a 
hurried manner, as he buttoned up his coat and flapped the 
broad brim of his hat over his eyes. “I shall 5e able to buy 
the Major’s farm-—a great bargain. Tom, say nothing about 
it?” So, watching his opportunity, he crept unperceived 
through a side opening, and disappeared. Tom gave an ex- 
pressive hunch of the shoulders, and whistled ‘Go tothe d 

and shake yourself,’ to take off the attention of the company. 

It blew and rained hard all the night; and when day rose 








All agreed that this would be the most advisable course. |) 
So we set to work and scratched away the sand, the Deacon 
being head pioneer. “Hark!” exclaimed he, in a transport 
of joy; “hear the guineas rattle!” In truth, we heard a sharp 
clinking after getting six or eight feet under the surface. In 
fifteen minutes the whole treasure lay exposed. There were 
three bushels of clam-shells, the fragments of an earthen pot, 
and the jaw-bone of an Indian ! 

With what sort of a face the Deacon saw his golden dreams 
vanish, and how he stood the jokes of Tom Taffrail, on the 
voyage homeward, about purchasing the Major's farm, I have 
not time to relate. Unlucky wight! his misfortunes did not 
end here. On arriving home, he learned that his new pig- 
gery had been struck and demolished by the lightning, and 
his famous Byfield grunter, that was to carry off the premium 
at the next Brighton cattle-show, had run mad into the woods, 
and was never heard of afterwards. 


Such is the tale of the Phantom Ship and Deacon Doolit- 
tle’s money-hunting, The facts are known to many veracious 
persons besides myself, although the stories differ as to par- 
ticulars; and sceptics in the matter are not wanting. Still, 
the tall sails ef the pirate are seen from time to time in the 
equinoctial gales, gliding majestically toward the well-known 
shore. It is a sight, indeed, that every body has not had the 
luck to see; yet, the testimony on this point is so abundant, 
that a reasonable man can no more doubt of the Phantom 
Ship than he can of the Sea-Serpent. 


A VISION. 

Wuewn I was a wanderer, I was once in Surat, where I 
made the acquaintance of a Brahmin, so liberal, that he had 
much converse with me, though, according to his creed, I 
was of an impure caste, and it was in Brahminical strictness, 
a pollution for him to permit me to approach within ninety- 
six feet. He was a director in the Banyan hospital, where 
siek and wounded animals are attended to with as much kind- 
ness as is sometimes throwr away in more enlightened coun- 
tries, upon ungrateful men, “ Young man,” said the Hindoo 
philosopher, for such he was, “ what motive has led you, at 
these years, so far from your home, and what compensation 
do you expect for such a sacrifice of the affections?” 

‘“*T have but one motive,” said I, “that is, curiosity; which, 
if strictly analyzed, may be found composed of a desire to 
escape from scenes where I had ceased to be happy, and to 
find, in distant lands, a substitute for happiness, in change of 
scene and emotions of novelty.” 














upon us, the storm had not in the least abated. Great was 
the consternation of the whole company to find the Deacon 
missing. Nobody could imagine wither he had gone, and 
Tom was as close asan oyster. Hour after hour passed away, 
and he did notreturn. The storm, instead of gubsidi ng, came | 
on heavier and faster, Towards night, the alarm fox his fate | 
had increased to such a pitch, that in spite of the tempest, we | 
set out to scour the island in search of him. For a long time 

we marched hither and thither, hallooing and firing our guns; | 
but no trace of him could we dicsover. 

At length, just as night began to close around us, and we | 
were about to give up the pursuit, a faint halloo struck our | 
ears; we followed the sound as it was repeated at intervals, 
between the blasts of the tempest. 
and nearer, and presently seemed close at hand; but no soul 
could be seen, 
last discovered, in the spot from which the sound proceeded, 
something like a man’s head lying upon the ground. We 
were struck speechless with terror, and no one dared to ap- 
proach it. In a few moments the head began to move, and 
cried out, “‘ Halloo! here I am!” 

This was uttered in a most hollow and unearthly tone; but 
it was somewhat like the Deacon’s voice, and we plucked up 
courage and made towards it. Mercy on us! it was indeed 
the Deacon himself; alive, but not kicking; for he was buried 
up to the chin in sand. We pulled him out by the shoulders, 
as the four winds had helped themselves to his wig. “ My 
conscience! Deacon, how came you here?”” was every one’s 





interrogation. 

“T’ve found it! I’ve found the place! I’ve found the 
money !” returned the Deacon, puffing for breath, and sput- 
tering the sand out of his mouth. 

“Found the money! where is it?”’ we all asked, 

“Here! underneath this very spot. I followed the ship 
all over the island, and here she went out of sight. I dug 
down till I could feel the guineas under my feet. And so not 
to lose the place, I sat me down on the spot to wait till the 
storm was over; the sand blew about me, and almost buried 
me up as you see; but the money is here safe; I claim to be 
the sole possessor, for making the discovery.” 


“ Ay, but Deacon,” said Tom, “ ar’nt we entitled to a sal- 


vage for picking you up? I’m thinking that one half belongs 
te us.” 


This suggestion was a thunder-stroke for the Deacon, as 
“ As sure 
as agun,” said Dick, ** you would have foundered in two hours 


all the company insisted that the claim was just. 


if we had ‘nt took you in tow.” 


The Deacon now began to wax angry; the thought of losing 
half the treasure was too much for him. A violent alterca- 
tion was on the point of bursting forth, when Tom Taffrail 
put on a grave face, set his arms akimbo, gave a mysterious 
shake of the head, and observed, “Had n’t we better count 


the money before we quarrel about it?” 


|| deavor to fly from me, and wilt sometimes think, that thou 


The voice grew nearer | toy wilt learn of me in the journey. 
. ; ; 
We gazed round in utter amazement, and at \| of me, that thou wilt, though disappoined, again return to me, 


i “T was soon attracted to a being of far more enticing as- 


“It is a vain pursuit,” said the Brahmin, “ and,” continued 
| he, “‘ I have been better instructed in a vision. I saw,”’ said 
ihe, “in a dream, an ancient and sage-like man; his brow 
| was not smooth, neither was his eye at rest. It seemed that 
| he was familiarto me, though I could not remember where I 


had seen him before. He looked intently upon me, and said, 


the — are remained there seven days, 
away took all that pl>ased him, furniture 
&c., saying, “ ‘Adieu friend.” Not long cher, loca, 
had need of 300 rubles. As he could not well raise sai 
at Irkutsk, he traveled to Kachta, went to the Chinese, 
begged him to lend him 300 rubles. “Lend! lend and’ 
friend!” murmured the Chinese, “ Here, go to my desk 
take as much as you want; but if you say any thing ol 
about lending and repaying, our friendship is at rtion 
as he WAS going 


and when he wes 


The ey tae the sum he wanted, and 
away, the Chinese shook him heartily b 
~—‘* Adieu, my dear friend.” he at and ered 
EXCERPTS FROM MR. EPES SARGENT’S * VELASCO! 
LOVE. 

A cloud steep’d in the sunshine! an illusion, 

On which concentrate Passion’s fiercest rays! 

Your lover’s little better than a Pagan: 

On the heart’s shrine he rears a hurnan idol; 

Imagination hightens every charm, 

Brings down celestial attributes to clothe it, 

And dupes the willing soul, until, at length, 

He kneels unto a creature of the brain— 

A bright abstraction! But the cynic, Time, 

Who holds the touchstone to immortal Truth, 

Soon laughs him out of the prodigious folly! 

Say: art thou one of these idolaters? 

REVENGE. 
True Revenge 

Is patient as the watchful alchymist, 

Sagacious as the blood-hound on the scent, 

Secret as death! 





TIME. 
Time, my sister, 
Is not content with marring outward charms; 
His deepening furrow reach the spirit’s core. 
They spoil the soul of many an airy grace— 
Hope’s gilded temples sink beneath his touch; 
Joy’s buds of promise wither at his frown! 
THE SWORD. 
Thou treacherous steel! art thou the same, alas! 
Of yore so crimson’d in the Moorish wars? 
Methinks there should have been a soul in thee, 
The soul of victories and great achievements, 
To form a living instrument of vengeance, 
And, in the weakness of thy master’s arm, 
To leap spontaneous to his honor’s rescue, 
Go! ’tis a mockery to wear thee now, 
REMEMBRANCE. 
Away! away! thou fiend, remembrance! 
Is there no spell can lay thee? Thou art hideous, 


Yet there’s a fascination in thy horror 





‘ Mortal, I am as thy shadow. I have been near thee from 
thy birth, I shall be nearer through life, and I shall not quit 
thee till death. Death only can divide us; but thou wilt en- 


hast escaped. Yet I am not thy enemy, though I have little 
\that thou wilt love. Thou art bound to a country where I 
{cannot go; but thou wilt be better received there, for what 
If, for a season, thou 
avoid me, thou wilt find nothing, that will not so remind thee 


|| as thy companion through life,’ 
|| pect. He was flashed with youth and crowned with a chap- 
|| let of flowers, ‘Follow me,’ said he, radiant with smiles, 
|| ‘I am Pleasure, and I know him from whom thou wouldst 
jescape. He is Care, but he cannot breathe where every odor 
|is a perfume, and every sound is music.’ Fora while I fol- 
| lowed Pleasure; but the society soon became so tasteless, that 
| I felt that I could prefer even that of Care. 

“Disappointed and sorrowful, yet with a mind attuned to 
the softest emotions, I approached a damsel who was sitting 
by a fountain, pleased with the reflection of her own beauty, 
even while her ears were fallinginto the stream. ‘ Maiden,’ 
said I, with our orienta] abruptness, ‘ Why dost thou weep, 
and what is thy name?’ ‘I weep,’ replied she, in a voice 
broken and murmuring like that of the fountain, ‘ because I 
am the most happy while I weep; and mynameis Love.’ ‘I 
will follow thee,’ said I, ‘through every path; and should the 
thorns lacerate my feet, I will not leave thee, with whom it 
is better to weep than ta smile with Pleasure; and in follow- 
ing thee I may the farther remove from Care.’ ‘ Alas!’ said 
Love, ‘thou little knowest. Listen! for though I am not 
wise, I am at east sincere. I have learned from my uncles, 
Wisdom and Experience, that neither Love nor Pleasure, can 
jescape the pussuit of Care. I can only promise, that in my 
society you wil the less regard him.’” 

Here the B;ahmin addressed me, saying, “‘ Stranger, re- 
turn, therefore, to thy country, follow the footsteps of Love; 
for the affectiens confer more happiness than the intellect. 
Happiness is 20t the offspring of Knowledge ; but to be good 
is + * happy.” W. 


Cuinese Priznpsair.—An officer in Irkutsk having 
bought something of a Chinese in Kachta, called him his friend 





several times, and at parting invited him to visit his house if 


That bids me gaze and gaze till I am frenzied, 
Ah me! on what a base is reared thy joy, 
A single flash of memory can shiver! 
What have I done? Brief is the time elapsed 
Since, with the ashes of his great forefathers, 
All that is mortal of my sire was blended. 
And now death’s sable livery is changed 
For bridal pomp—the wall of lamentation 
For shouts of mirth, and nuptial harmonies: 
And he, I wed, is—reason cannot breathe it! 
Yet in that little space—that sand of time— 
What weary lives of anguish have been crowded! 
What maddening thoughts! what passions and wit 
Revenge and love and duty and despair! [terres 
The fury of the elements! the shock 
Of adverse flects on a tempestuous sea! 
But, over all, riding the topmost wave, 
Love’s bark still floats triumphant! 

GUILT. 
How like a cautious, trembling, guilty thing, 
I glide with stealthy paces towards my purposé. 
Can that be good, of which the outward signs 
Are the thief’s posture and the coward’s tread! 
Away, reflection! ’Tis too late to waver, 
When half the crime is in th’ intent co 
Decision gives a virtue even to vice, 
And gilds its black deformity, 








Destruction or a RutnoceRos.—Some short 
intelligence was received on board one of the com es 
schooners, cruising off the mouth of the river Hooglj a 
rhinoceros had latterly infested the neighboring villags 
that the animal had destroyed several of the native 1% 
Lieut. Souter, and a Mr. Lewis, an officer in the a. 
agreed to put, if possible, a stop to any further a7 
so formidable an enemy, and as they were aware thst A 
muskets nor rifles would have any immediate _ 
horny mail of the animal, they provided themselves io 
six-pounder carronades, which they contrived 0 mm 
an adjacent part of the jungle, close to a large pe 9 
the beast was in the habit of nightly frequenting @ 
thirst, There was one track which he favored, > 
to one of the sides of the tank. Having d 
a particular spot in this path, loaded with grape, 
ed a soondree tree. Having waited patiently f 























ever he cameto his country. Several months after, the Chi- 
nese arrived at Irkutsk, and took up his abode with his friend 


two hours, they beheld a huge beast coming down i 
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Lieut. Souter descended by the ladder, and, bringing 
Wee guns to bear upon the't beast, applied the fuse and 
= the contents at the object. After some minutes 
cautiously reconnoitered the spot, but could discover no 
re of their having done execution, and consequently return- 
Fihet night to the vessel. In the morning, however, a:tend- 
ed by a company of Lascars and some natives, they repaired 
to the scene of the last night’s exéursion, and on advancing 
some little way into the jungle they detected the beas: appar- 
ently reclining at the base of a soondree tree; but, finding 
he remained motionless, the Lascars ventured to approach 
pearer, when they pronounced him lifeless. On examination, 
it was found that dene of the shot had penetrated deeply into 
his body. Being too cumbrous to remove, they cut a few 
from the hide, which they brought away and took to 
Calcutta as trophies Stasdard. 
CRITICISM AND POETRY. 
Tax ages in which the master-pieces of imagination have 
been produced, have by no means been those in which taste 
been most correct. It seems that the creative faculty 
and the critical faculty cannot exist together in their highest 
perfection. The causes of this phenomenon it is not difficult 





“cy true that the man who is best able to take a machine 
to pieces, and who most clearly comprehends the manner in 
which all its wheels and springs conduce to its general effect, 
will be the man most competent to form another machine of 
similar power. In all the branches of physical and moral 
science which admit of perfect analysis, he who can resolve 
will be able to combine. But the analysis which criticism 
em effect of poetry, is necessarily imperfect. One element 
most for ever elude its researches ; and that is the very ele- 
ment by which poetry is poetry. In the description of nature, 
for example, a judicious reader will easily detect an incongru- 
ous image ; but he will find it impossible to explain in what 
consists the art of a writer who, in a few words, brings some 
spot before him so vividly that he shall know it as if he had 
lived there from childhood; while another, employing the 
same materials, the same verdure, the same water, and the 
same flowers, committing no inaccuracy, introducing nothing 
which can be positively pronounced superfluous, omitting 
nothing which can be positively pronounced necessary, shall 
produce no more effect than an advertisement of a capital re- 
sidence and a desirable pleasure-ground. To take another 
example: the great features of the character of Hotspur are 
obvious to the most superficial reader. We at once perceive 
that his courage is splendid, his thirst of glory intense, his 
aimal spirits high, his temper careless, arbitrary and petu- 
lant; that he indulges his own humor without caring whose 
feelings he may wound, or whose enmity he may provoke, by 
his levity. Thus far criticism will go. But something is 
still wanting. A man might have all those qualities, and 
every other quality which the most minute examiner can in- 
troduce into his catalogue of the virtues and faults of Hot- 
spur, and yet he would not be Hotspur. Almost every 
thing that we have said of him applies equally to Falconbridge. 
Yet, in the mouth of Falconbridge, most of his speeches would 
seem out of place. In real life, this perpetually occurs. We 
are sensible of wide differences between men whom, if we are 
required to describe them, we should describe in almost the 
same terms. If we were attempting to draw elaborate char- 
uters of them, we should scarcely be able to point out any 
strong distinction ; yet we approach them with feelings alto- 
gether dissimilar. We cannot conceive of them as using the 
tapressions or the gestures of each other. Let us suppose 
that a zoologist should attempt to give an account of some 
wimal—a porcupine, for instance—to people who had never 
seen it, The porcupine, he might say, is of the genus mam- 
malia, and the order glires. There are whiskers on its face ; 
itis two feet long; it has four toes before, five behind; two 
th, and eight grinders. Its body is covered with hair 

wd quills. And when all this had been said, would any one 
of the auditors have formed a just idea of the porcupine ?— 
Would any two of them have formed the same idea? There 
exist innumerable races of animals, possessing all the 
characteristics which have been she wr re duashorer 
like to each other. What the description of our naturalist is 
to a real porcupine, the remarks of criticism are to the images 
of poetry. What it so imperfectly decomposes, it cannot per- 
Te-construct. It is evidently as impossible to produce 

an Othello or a Macbeth by reversing an analytical process so 
ve, as it would be for an anatomist to form a living 

man out of the fragments of his dissecting room. In both 
Cases, the vital principle eludes the finest instruments, and 
in the very instant in which its seet is touched.— 
those who, trusting to their critical skill, attempt to 


Write poems, give us not images of things, but catalogues of 
— eir characters are allegories—not good men and 
” 


but cardinal virtues and deadly sins. We seem to 
tin among the acquaintances of our old friend Chris- 
Me sometimes es ~— Mistrust and Timorous ; sometimes 
: r. Love-lust; and then again Prudence 
Piety, and Charity. ' ‘ 
That critical’ discernment is not sufficient to make men 
frcia, Semerally allowed. Why it should keep them from 
poets is not, perhaps, equally evident. But the 


frame of mind. Those feel it most and write it best who for- 
get that it is a work of art—to whom its imitations, like the 
realities from which they are taken, are subjects not for con- 
noisseurship, but for tears and laughter,jresentment and affec- 
tion, who are too much under the influence of the illusion to 
admire the genius which has produced it; who are too much 
frightened for Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus, to care 
whether the pun about Outis be good or bad; who forget 
that such a person as Shakspeare ever existed, while they 
weep and curse with Lear. It is by giving faith to the cre- 
ations of the imagination that a man becomes apoet. It is by 
treating those creations as deceptions, and by resolving them, 
as nearly as possible, into their elements, that he becomes a 
critic. In the moment in which the skill of the artist is per- 
ceived, the spell of the art is broken. 

These considerations account for the absurdities into which 
the greatest writers have fallen when they have attempted to 
give general rules for composition, or to pronounce judgement 
on the works of others. They are unaccustomed to analyze 
what they feel; they, therefore, perpetually refer their emo- 
tions to causes which have not in the slightest degree tended 
to produce them. They feel pleasure in reading a book.— 
They never consider that this pleasure may be the effect of 
ideas which some unmeaning expression, striking on the first 
link of a chain of associations, may have called up in their 
own minds—that they have themselves furnished to the author 
the beauties which they admire. 

Cervantes is the delight of all classes of readers. Every 
school-boy thumbs to pieces the most wretched translation of 
his romance, and knows the lantern jaws of the Knight Er- 
rant, as well as the faces of his own playfellows. The most 
experienced and fastidious judges are amazed at the perfec- 
tion of that art which extracts unextinguishable laughter from 
the greatest of human calamities, without once violating the 
reverence due to it; at that discriminating delicacy of touch 
which makes a character exquisitely ridiculous without im- 
pairing its worth, its grace, or its dignity. In Don Quixote 
are several dissertations on the principles of poetic and dra- 
matic writing. No passages in the whole work exhibit 
stronger marks of labor and attention; and no passages in any 
work, with which we are acquainted, are more worthless and 
puerile. In our time, they would scarcely obtain admittance 
into the literary department of the Morning Post. Every 
reader of the Divine Comedy must be struck by the venera- 
tion which Dante expresses for writers far inferior to himself. 
He will not lift up his eyes from the ground in the presence 
of Brunetto, all whose works are not worth the worst of his 
own hundred cantos. He does not venture to walk in the 
same line with the bombastic Statius. His admiration of 
Virgil is absolute idolatry. If indeed it had been excited by 
the elegant, splendid and harmonious diction of the Roman 
Poet, it would not have been altogether unreasonable; but it 
is rather as an authority on all points of philosophy than as a 
work of imagination that he values the neid. The most 
trivial passages he regards as oracles of the highest authority, 
and of the most recondite meaning He describes his con- 
ductor as the sea of all wisdom—the sun which heals every 
disordered sight. As he judged of Virgil, the Italians of the 
fourteenth century judged of him; they were proud of him; 
they praised him ; they struck medals bearing his head ; they 
quarreled for the honor of possessing his remains; they main- 
tained professors to expound his writings. But what they 
sleek was not that mighty imagination which called a new 
world into existence, and made all its sights and sounds fa- 
miliar to the eye and ear of the mind. They said little of 
those awful and lovely creations on which critics delight to 
dwell: Farinata lifting his haughty and tranquil brow from 
his couch of everlasting fire—the lion-like re of Sordello 
—or the light which shone from the celestial smile of Beatrice. 
They extolled their great poet for his smattering of ancient 
literature and history; for his logic and his divinity; for his 
absurd physics, and his more absurd metaphysics; for every 
thing but that in which he pre-eminently excelled. Like the 
fool in the story, who ruined his dwelling by digging for gold, 
which, as he dreamed, was concealed under its foundations, 
they laid waste one of the noblest works of human genius, by 
seeking in it for buried treasures of wisdom, which existed 
only in their own wild revelries. The finest passages were 
little valued till they had been debased into some monstrous 
allegory. Louder applause was given to the lecture on fate 
and free will, or to the ridiculous astronomical theories, than 
to those tremendous lines which disclose the secrets of the 
tower of hunger, or to that half-told tale of guilty love, so 
passionate and so full of tears. 

We do not mean to say that the cotemporaries of Dante 
read with less emotion than their a of we 

ing among the wasted corpses of his children, or of Fran- 
Soom, coasting at the emaens kiss, and dropping the fatal 
volume. Far from it. We believe that they admired these 
things less than ourselves, but that they felt them more. We 
should perhaps say, that they felt them to much to admire 





them. The progress of a nation from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion a a change similar to that which takes place dur- 
ing the progress of an individual from infancy to mature age. 
What man does not remember with regret the first time that 
he read Robinson Crusoe? Then, indeed, he was unable to 
appreciate the powers of the writer; or rather, he neither 





Actin that poetry requires not an examining, but a believing 


knew nor cared whether the book had a writer at all. He 


probably thought it not half so fine as some rant of Macpher- 
son about dark-browed Foldath, and white-bosomed Strinado- 
na. He now values Fingal and Temora only as showing with 
how little evidence a story may be believed, and with how lit- 
tle merit a book maybe popular. Of the romance of a Defoe 
he entertains the highest opinions. He perceives the hand of 
@ master in ten thousand touches, which formerly he passed 
by without notice. But though he understands the merits of 
the narrative better than formerly, he 1s far less interested by 
it. Xury, and Friday, and pretty Poll, the boat with the 
shoulder-of-mutton sail, and the canoe which could not be 
brought down to the water edge, the tent with its hedge and 
ladders, the preserve of kids, and the den where the old goat 
died, can never again be to him the realities which they were. 
The days when his favorite volume set him upon making 
wheel-barrows and chairs, upon digging caves and fencing 
huts in the garden, can never return. Such is the law of our 
nature. Our judgement ripens, our imagination decays. We 
|cannot at once enjoy the flowers of the spring life, and the 
| fruits of its autumn, the pleasures of close investigation, and 
those of agreeable error. We cannot sit at once in front of 
the stage and behind the scenes. We cannot be under the 
illusion of the spectacle, while we are watching the move 
ments of the ropes and pulleys which dispose it. 





BEAUTIFUL PASSAGES. 
[Selected for the New-Yorker from a little work 
entitled “Nature,” by Raten Watps Emerson.) 

To go into solitude, a man needs to retire as much from his 
chamber as from society. I am not solitary whilst I read and 
write, though nobody is with me. But if a man would be 
alone, let him look at the stars. The rays that come from 
those heavenly worlds, will separate between him and vulgar 
things. One might think the atmosphere was made trans- 
parent with this design, to give man, in the heavenly bodies, 
the perpetual presence of the sublime. Seen in the streets 
of cities, how great they are! If the stars should appear one 
night in a thousand years, how would men believe and adore, 
and preserve for many generations the remembrance of the 
city of God which had been shown! But every night come 
out these preachers of beauty, and light the universe with 
| their admonishing smile. 
| The stars awaken a certain reverence, because, though al- 
| ways present, they are always inaccessible; but all natural 
|objects make a kindred impression, when the mind is open 
|to their influence. Nature never wears a mean os pee 
| Neither does a wise man extort all her secrets, and lose his 
| curiosity by finding out all her perfection. Nature never be- 
|came a toy to a wise spirit. The flowers, the animals, the 
| mountains, reflected all the wisdom of his best hour, as much 
|as they had delighted the simplicity of his childhood. * * * * 

In the woods, a man casts off his years as the snake his 
slough, and, at what period soever of life, is always a child. 
In the woods is perpetual youth. Within these plantations 
jof God a decorum and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is 
dressed, and the guest sees not how he should tire of them in 
a thousand years. In the woods, we return to reason and 
faith. There I feel that nothing can befall me in life—no 
disgrace—no calamity—(leaving me my eyes )}—which Nature 
cannot repair. Standing on the bare ground, my head bathed 
by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space, all mean 
egotism vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball. I am 
jnothing. I see all. The currents of the Universal Being 
\circulate through me; I am part or particle of God. The 
{name of the nearest friend sounds then foreign and accidental. 
| To be brothers—to be acquaintances—master or servant—is 
| then a trifleand adisturbance. I amthe lover of uncontained 
jand immortal beauty. * * * * * * 

Nature always wears the colors of the spirit. To a man 
|laboring under calamity, the heat of his own fire hath sadness 
jin it. Then, there is a kind of contempt of the landsca 
felt by him who has just lost by death a dear friend. T 
sky js less grand as it shuts down over less worth in the popu 
lation. * * * * * @ *# 

The misery of man appears like childish petulance, when 
we explore the steady and prodigal provision that has been 
made for his 4 and delight on this green ball which floats 
him through the heavens. What angels invested these splen- 
did ornaments, these rich conveniences, this ocean of air 
above, this ocean of water beneath, this firmament of earth 
between, this zodiac of lights, this tent of dropping clouds, 
this striped coat of climates, this fourfold year? Beasts, fire, 
water, stones, and corn, serve him. The field is at once his 
floor, his work-yard, his play-ground, his garden, and his bed. 

‘More servants wait on man 
Than he ’ll take notice of.’ — 

Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only the material, but 
is also the process and the result. ll the parts incessantly 
work into each other’s hands for the — of man. The wind 
sows the seed; the sun evaporates the sea; the wind blows 
the vapor to the field; the ice, on the other side of the planet, 
condenses rain on this; the rain feeds the plant; the plant 
feeds the animal; and thus the endless circulations of the di- 
vine charity nourish man. * * * * * * 

Nature satisfies the soul purely by its loveliness, and wish- 
out any mixture of — benefit. I have seon the 
tacle of morning from 








hill-top over against my house, 








day-break to sun-rise, with emotions which an 


angel might 
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share. The long slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the | 
sea of crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I look out 
into that silent sea. I seem to partake its rapid transforma- 
tions: the active enchantment reaches my dust, and I dilate 
and respire with the morning wind. How does Nature deify 
us with a few and cheap elements! Give me health and a 
day, and I will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The 
dawn is my Assyria; the sun-set and moon-rise my Paphos, 
and unimaginable realms of faerie; broad noon shall be my 
England of the senses and the understanding ; the night shall 
be my Germany of mystic philosophy and dreams. 

Not less excellent, except for our less susceptibility in the 
afternoon, was the charm, last evening, of a January sun-set. 
The western clouds divided and subdivided themselves into 
pink flakes modulated with tints of unspeakable softness; and 
the air had so much life and sweetness, that it was a pain to 
come within doors. What was it that Nature would say? 
Was there no meaning in the live repose of the valley behind 
the mill, and which Humer or Shakspeare could not re-form 
for me in words? The leafless trees become spires of flame 
in the sun-set, with the blue east for their back-ground, and 
the stars of the dead calices of flowers, and every withered 
stem and stubble rimmed with frost, contribute something to 





the mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the country landscape 
is pleasant only half the year. - I please myself with observ- 
ing the graces of the winter scenery, and believe that we are 
as much touched by it as by the genial influences of summer. 
To the attentive eye, each moment of the year has its own 
beauty, and in the same field, it beholds, every hour, a picture 
which was never seen before, and which shall never be seen 
again. The heavens change every moment, and reflect their 
glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The state of the crop 
in the surrounding farms alters the expression of the earth 
from week to week. The succession of native plants in the 
pastures and roadsides, which make the silent clock by which 
time tells the summer hours, will make even the divisions of 
the day sensible to a keen observer. The tribes of birds and 
insects, like the plants, follow each other, and the year has 
room for all. By water-courses, the variety is greater. In 
July, the blue pontederia or pickerel-weed blooms in large 
beds in the shallow parts of our pleasant river, and swarms 
with yellow butterflies in continual motion. Art cannot rival 
this pomp of purple and gold. Indeed, the river is a per- 
petual gala, and boasts each month a new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and felt as beauty, 
is the least part. The shows of day, the dewy morning, the 
rainbow, mountains, orchards in blossom, stars. moonlight, 
shadows in still water, and the like, if too eagerly hunted, be- 
come shows merely, and mock us with their unreality. Go 
out of the house to see the moon, and ’t is mere tinsel—it will 
not please az when the light shines upon your necessary jour- 
ney. The beauty that shimmers in the yellow afternoons of 
October, who ever could clutch it? Go forth to find it, and 
it is gone; ’t is only a mirage as you look from the windows 
efdiligence. *° * * * * * 

The high and divine beauty which can be loved without 
effeminacy, is that which is found in combination with the 
human will, and never separate. Beauty is the mark God 
sets upon virtue. Every natural action is graceful. Every 
heroic act is also decent, and causes the ‘place and the by- 
standers to shine. We are taught by great actions that the 
universe is the property of every individual in it. Every ra- 
tional creature has all nature for his dowry and estate. It is 
his, if he wili. He may divest himself of it; he may creep 
into a corner, and abdicate his kingdom, as most men do, but 
he is entitled to the world by his constitution. In proportion 
to the energy of his thought and will, he takes up the world 
into himself. ‘All those things for which men plough, build, 
or sail, obey virtue,” said an ancient historian. ‘‘ The winds 
and waves,’’ said Gibbon, “ are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators.” So are the sun and moon, and all the stars of 
heaven. When a noble act is done—perchance in a scene of 
great natural beauty—when Leonidas and his three hundred 
martyrs consume one day in dying, and the sun and moon 
come each and look at them once in the steep defile of Ther- 
mopyle; when Arnold Winkelried, in the high Alps, under 
the shadow of the avalanche, gathers in his side a sheaf of 
Austrian spears to break the line for his comrades; are not 
these heroes entitled to add the beauty of the scene to the 
beauty of the deed? When the bark of Columbus nears the 
shore of America—before it, the beach lined with savages, 
fleeing out of all their huts of cane; the sea behind, and the 
purple mountains of the Indian Archipelago around—can we 
separate the man from the living picture? Does not the New 
World clothe his form with her palm-groves and savannahs 
as fit drapery? Ever does natural beauty steal in like air, 
and envelope great actions. When Sir Harry Vane was 
dragged up the Tower-hill, sitting on a sled, to suffer death, 
as the champion of the English laws, one of the multitude 
cried out to him, “ You never sate on so glorious a seat.” — 
Charles II., to intimidate the citizens of London, caused the 
patriot Lord Russel to be drawn in an open coach through 
the principal streets of the city, on his way to the scaffold. 
“ But,” to use the simple narrative of his biographer, “the 
multitude imagined they saw Liberty and Virtue sitting by his 
side.” In private places, among sordid objects, an act of 
truth or heroism seems at once to draw to itself the sky as its 








temple, the sun as its cartdle. Nature stretcheth out her arms 
to embrace man, only let his thoughts be of equal greatness. 
Willingly does she follow his steps with the rose and the violet, 
and bend her lines of grandeur and grace to the decoration of 
her darling child. Only let his thoughts be of equal scope, and 
the frame will suit the picture. A virtuous man is in unison 
with her works, and’ makes the central figure of the visible 
sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, Phocion, associate them- 
selves fitly in our memory with the whole geography and cli- 
mate of Greece. The visible heavens and earth sympathize 
with Jesus. And in common life, whosoever has seen a per- 
son of powerful character and happy genius, will have re- 
marked how easily he took things along with him: the per- 
sons, the opinions, and the day—and Nature became ancillary 
toa man. * * * * * * * 

All men are in some degree impressed by the face of the 
world—some men even to delight. This love of beauty is 
Taste. Others have the same love in such excess, that, not 
content with admiring, they seek to embody it in new forms. 
The creation of beauty is Art. 

The production of a work of art throws a light upon the 
mystery of humanity. A work af art is an abstract or epitome 
of the world. It is the result or expression of Nature, in min- 
iature. For although the works of Nature are innumerable 
and all different, the result or the expression of them all is 
similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms radically alike 
and even unique. A leaf, a sun-beam,a landscape, the ocean, 
make an analogous impression on the mind. What is com- 
mon to them all—that perfectness and harmony—is beauty. 
Therefore, the standard of beauty is the entire circuit of 
natural forms—the totality of Nature; which the Italians ex- 
pressed by defining beauty “il piu nell’ uno.” Nothing is 
quite beautiful alone: nothing but is beautiful in the whole. 
A single object is only so far beautiful as it suggests this uni- 
versal grace. The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the mu- 
sician, the architect, seek each to concentrate this radiance 
of the world on one point, and each in his several work to 
satisfy the love of beauty which stimulates him to produce. 
Thus is Art, a nature passed through the alembic of man.— 
Thus in Art does Nature work through the will a man filled 
with the beauty of her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul te satisfy the desire of 
beauty. Extend this element to the uttermost, and I call it 
an ultimate end. No reason can be asked or given why the 
soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest 
sense, is one expression for the universe. God is the all-fair. 
Truth, and goodness, and beauty, are but different faces of 
the same All. But beauty in Nature is not so ultimate. It 
is the herald of inward and eternal beauty, and is not alone a 
solid and satisfactory good. It must therefore stand as a part 
and not as yet the last or highest expression of the final cause 
of Nature. 





A BOY TAKEN BY A BEAR. 
Correspondence of the Bangor Whig and Courier. 
Lriynevs, Me., November 19, 1838. 

Mr. Editor: Presuming that your readers, like most others, 
are fond of the marvelous, especially when tinctured with 
truth, I hasten to lay before you the following occurrence, 
wnich took place in this town last evening. About 7 o’clock | 
in the evening, Mr. Isaac Saunders’s son James, who is about | 
eight years of age, was sent to the barn to feed the cattle, | 
and while returning therefrom to the house, (the distance 
from the barn to the house is about forty rods,) had his atten- 
tion arrested by the appearance of a huge black object di- 
rectly ahead of him. He stood still for a moment, not know- 
ing whether to advance or retreat. At length he concluded | 
to ‘go ahead,’ hen the bear rose upon his hind legs, and | 
put himself in an attitude to receive the youngster with his 
fore paws. 
his apparent determination to maintain his ground, gave a 
loud screach, and terned and ran toward the barn. At this 
the bear started in pursuit, and came up to the boy, who was 
still screeching. ve as the men in the house, who had 
heard the alarm, were approaching the theatre of action, the 
bear seized the boy with his fore paws, raised himself again 
upon his hind legs, and started with his prey with all possible 
despatch for the woods. The men hotly pursued him for 
some three quarters of a mile, when the bear finding himself 
but a few feet ahead of his pursuers, turned round and stood 
face to face with them, when the men, each of whom was 
armed with an axe, made a motion to give him a gentle tap 
on the head, but his left paw was ready for a fend-off, while 
he held the boy tightly with his right one. The men finding 
it was useless to fight with axes, one of them started for the 
house after a gun, which he loaded with buckshot and re- 
turned to the weods. On his arrival at the scene of battle, 
the bear in attempting to turn and try leg bail again, was 
shot through the left side of his body, which brought him to 
the ground, and caused him to relinquish his hold of the boy, 
who scampered home more frightened than hurt, having re- 
ceived no other harm than a most unconscionable hugging. 
Mr. Saunders took the bear to his house, skinned and dressed 
him, and I have just finished my supper, which was made 
partly of a portion of his flesh. The bear weighed, when 
dressed, 362 pounds, and is said to be the largest ever caught 
in this town. 

For some time past a number of persons have had depreda- 
tions committed on their stock, by some wild animal or ani- 








The boy perceiving the attitude of the bear, and |) 





or two instances, swine, and even cows, have 
and killed. One man, Mr. David Rollins or } 
lost two fine cows, and I have been compelled to 
cattle into the barn for security. Yours, &., 


mals, Sheep have been slaughtered re: atedly, 
te been 
f 





EXCERPTS, FROM MOORE'S TRAVELS. 

There are men in the world (and very useful and remus 
ble men no doubt they are) who examine the pros and. 
before they decide upon the most indifferent Occasion : 
are directed in all their actions by propriety and by Y 
ral received notions of duty. They weigh in the nicest -”- 
every claim that an acquaintance, ‘a relative or ‘a feu 
have on them; and they endeavor to pay them on 
as they ee a bill of exchange. pr calculate 
comes, and proportion every expense, and hearing j 
every week from the pulpit, chat there is exc ding peng 
terest to ” paid, one time or other, for the ; 
given to the poor, they risk a little every year : 
ture. Their ae Nw te their affections ee leas pg 
lent order: they walk through life undisturbed 
fortunes of others; and when they come to the e their 
jonrney, they are decently interred in the churchyard, 

There is another set of men who never calculate; for they 
are generally guided by the heart, which was Dever taught 
arithmetic and knows nothing of accounts. Their heads 
scarcely a vote in the choice of their acquaintances; and: 
out the consent of the heart most certainly none in, ther 
friendships. They perform acts of benevolence. (witht 
recollecting that this is a duty) merely for the pleasure they 
afford; and perhaps forget them, as they do their owp plea: 
sures, when past. . 

As for little occasional charities, these are as natur}tp 
such characters as breathing; and they claim as little merit 
for the one as for the other. the whole seeming an affairofin. 
stinct rather than of reflection. " 

That the first of these two classes of men is the most tefl 
in society ; that their affairs will be conducted with themes 
circumspection ; that they will keep out of many seraper and 
difficulties that the others may fall into; and that they an (if 
you insist upon it) the most virtuous of the T shall 
not dispute: yet, for the soul of me, I cannot help 
the other; for almost all the friends I ever had inmylik, 


are of the second class. 


To pass life in the most agreeable manner, one ought pt 
to be so much a man of pleasure as to postpone any necesiary 
business, nor so much a man of business as to despise 
amusements. A proper mixture of both, forms a more 
lible specific against tedium and fatigue, than a constant ieg- 
men of the most, pleasant of the two. 


in 


Young says, ‘The present moment, like a wife we shim, 
And ne’er enjoy, because it is our own’ 
The devil thus cheats men both out of the enjoyment, ofthis 
life and that which is to come, making us, in the first 
prefer the pleasures of this life to those of a future 4 
then continually prefer future pleasures in this life 


which are present. 





Tue BisHop AND THE BooKsELLER.—George Tomlin, 
Pitt’s tutor, was Bishop of Winchester, where ‘the heave 


born Minister’ died in 1805. At that time Murraywass 

bookseller in Fleet-street, and so continued for someyyean. 

The Bishop was one of Pitt’s executors, and as 

cess to all his private papers. He wrote a Life of 

when he had nearly completed it, sent a note to Musrap(a 

1811 I think) offering it to him for sale. He merelyaigel 

it “Geo. Winton.” The Bishop signature, as the Avehbishte 

of Canterbury, signs W. Cantaur, and the Archbishepdl 

York, J. Ebor—contractions of the Latin names of theirs 

Murray’s pride was offended at the idea of an unknowa # 

thor’s writing to him, without an introduction, and 

nothing of the signature or the man) he wrote a 

which was duly put into the post for Winchester. » 

ner he told Croker, the Secretary of the 

much he wished for a good Life of Pitt. wes 
“ There’s only one man can do it,” said Crokery 

that’s his tutor and executor, the Bishop of Wi 
‘‘ That reminds me,” said Murray, “ of an im 

cation I had to-day from a fellow at Winchester, n 

ton,” laying the letter before Croker, who imm 

the hand writing. iad 
“ And you accepted the offer, of course?” i‘ 
“Not I,” said Murray; “I wrote him such a0 a 

blowing him up for his impudence in writing to me. 
“ The devil you did!’’ said Croker, “ why, man, 4 

the Bishop of Winchester. Hissignature as Bishop; ne 

Winton.” aS 4 
It would be difficult to describe Murray’s dismaya. 28% 

Croker’s advice, he took post-horse to Winchesten™™ 

moment’s delay, was at the post-office as soon 89 it 

The next day he inquired for a.Jetter ade r 

Winton, Winchester;” he got it, ahd then going to 08: 

told the Bishop he had come, down on porpose 

him for the purchase of his Life of Pitt! But tot 

joked about his correspondent, “‘ George Winton. 
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” ¥XVTH CONGRESS—THIRD SESSION. 
“Qn Monday at 12 o’clock, the Senate was called to order 
Hon. William R. King, of Alabama, President pro. tem. 
tyfour Senators being present, forming a quorum, the 
‘oath of office was administered to Mr. Foster, appointed to 
{il the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Grundy, 
of Tennessee. 
~The usual Committees were appointed to wait upon the 
President and House, informing them that the Senate was 


é 


‘At 12 o'clock, the House was called to order by the Speaker. 
‘On the call of the roll, 206 Members answered to their names. 

Several Members elect appeared, were qualified, and took 
their seats. 

Mr. Crary, of Michigan, presented the certificate of elec- 
ton of Mr..J. D. Doty, as Delegate elect from the Territory 
of Wisconsin, and moved that he be qualified and take his seat. 

Mr. Jones, of Wisconsin, contested his right to the seat; 
pot on motion of Mr. Mercer, the subject was laid on the 
table till Thursday. 

A communication was received from Samuel Burch, Esq., 
Principal Clerk in the office of the Clerk of the House of Re: 
resentatives, announcing the death of Walter S. Franklin, 
Esq., late Clerk of the House. 

After various motions, and amendments thereto, it was de- 
cided to go into the election of a Clerk forthwith, and that 
the election be made viva voce. 

Messrs. Bronson, Corwin, Dromgoole, Sergeant and Wag- 
ener, having been appointed tellers, a vote was taken, with 
the following result : 

M. St. Clair Clarke, of D. C..cccccccccccceceeeeedd 

Hugh A. Garland, of Va. ..cccccccccccccccccicee 4d 

"Edward Livingston, of N. Y. .eseseeeeecececeeeeedl 

Pimnel Shock, of Pa. ..ccccccccccccccoccccccccedh 

Arnold Naudain, yee lepenoesonereninteanerenaE 

Buehler, of Pa... ccc cecccccccccccccscccose 

fee i. Birch, of Mo. ..ccccccccccccccecccccce 9 

John Bigler, of Ohio. ... ssecescceccececceccecces 8 

Reuben M. Whitney, of D.C.....ccccccccescecces 2 

Whole number, 210; Necessary to a choice, 106. 

No choice having been made, the House proceeded to vote 
asecond time, with a similar result. 

Mr. W. W. Chapman, the Delegate from Iowa, appeared, 
was sworn, and took his seat. 

All the candidates having been withdrawn except Messrs. 
Clarke and Garland, the two highest on the list, a third vote 

“was taken, which resulted as follows: 
te Hugh A. Garland (V. B.)..0..cccceccccceceeses106 

M. St. Clair Clarke (Whig).......c0eseeseeeeeee 104 
Whereupon Mr. Garland was declared duly elected. With- 
out appointing Committees to wait upon the President and 
Senate, (the newly elected Clerk not being present to qualify) 
$e House at 3 o’clock adjourned. 

On Tuesday at 12 o’clock, the President transmitted to 
both Houses the following 


MESSAGE 
To the two Houses, at the commencement of the Third Session of the 
Twenty-Fifth Congress. 
Pellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives : 

T congratulate you on the favorable circumstances in the 
condition of our country under which you reassemble for the 
“Performance of your official duties. Though the anticipations 
“ofan abundant harvest have not everywhere been realized, 
Jet, on the whole, the labors of the husbandman are rewarded 
with a bountiful return ; industry prospers in its various chan- 
‘nels of business and enterprise ; general health again prevails 
our vast diversity of clime; nothing threatens, from 
» the continuance of external peace; nor has any thing 
at home impaired the strength of those fraternal and domestic 
ties which constitute the only guaranty to the success and 
npr peat of our happy Union, and which, formed in the 
of peril, have hitherto been honorably sustained through 
very vicissitude in our national affairs. These blessings, 
evince the care and beneficence of Providence, call for 

our devout and fervent gratitude. 

We have not less reason to be grateful for other bounties 
by the same munificent hand, and more exclusively 
_, The present year closes the first half century of our federal 
“Bsiitations; and our systém—diflering from all others in the 
‘aeknowledged, practical, and unlimited operation which it has 

to long a period given to the sovereignty cf the people— 
now been fully tested by experience. 


*The Constitution devised by our forefathers as the frame- 
work and bond of that system, then untried, has become a 
settled form of government—not only preserving and protect- 
ing the great principles upon which it was founded, but won- 
derfully promoting individual happiness and private interests. 
Though subject to change and entire revocation, whenever 
deemed inadequate to all these purposes, yet such is the wis- 
dom of its construction, and so stable has been the public sen- 
timent, that it remains unaltered except in matters of detail, 
comparatively unimportant. It has proved amply sufficient 
for the various emergencies incident to our condition as a na- 
tion. A formidable foreign war; agitating collisions between 
domestic, and in some respects, rival sovereigns—temptations 
to interfere in the intestine commotions of neighboring coun- 
tries; the dangerous influences that arise in periods of ex- 
cessive prosperity; and the anti-republican tendencies of as- 
sociated wealth—these, with other trials not less formidable, | 
have all been encountered, and thus far successfully resisted. 

It was reserved for the American Union to test the advan- 
tages of a government entirely dependant on the continual ex- 
ercise of the popular will; and our experience has shown that 
it is as beneficent in practice as it is just in theory. 





buted to extend the right of suffrage, has increased the direct 
influence of the mass of the community, given greater freedom 
to individual exertion, and restricted more and more the pow- 
ers of Government; yet the intelligence, prudence and patri- 
otism of the people have kept pace with the augmented re- 
sponsibility. In no country has education been so widely 


The close bonds of sovial intercourse have in no instance pre- 
vailed with such harmony over a space so vast. 
religion have united, for the first time, to diffuse charity and 
piety—because, for the first time in the history of nations, all 
have been totally untrammeled, and absolutely free. 

The deepest recesses of the wilderness have been pene- 
trated; yet, instead of the rudeness in the social condition 
consequent upon such adventures elsewhere, numerous com- 
munities have sprung up, already unrivaled in prosperity, 
general intelligence, internal tranquillity, and the wisdom of 
their political institutions. Internal improvement, the fruit 
of individual enterprise, fostered by the protection of the 
States, has added new links to the Confederation, and fresh 
rewards to private industry. Doubtful questions of domestic 
policy have been quietly settled by mutual forbearance ; and 
agriculture, commerce and manufactures, minister to each 


heavily upon all other countries, have pressed with compara- 
tive lightness upon us. Without one entangling alliance, our 
friendship is prized by every nation; and the rights of our 
citizens are everywhere respected—because they are known 
to be guarded by a united, sensitive, and watchful people. 


timent, and will prove their best security, in time to come, 
against foreign or domestic assault. 
This review of the results of our institutions, for half a cen- 





sprung: constant and direct supervision by the people over 
every public measure; strict forbearance on the part of the 
Government from exercising any doubtful or dispuged powers ; 
and a constant abstinence from all interference with concerns 
which properly belong, and are*best left to State regtfations 
and individual enterprise. 

Full information of the state of our foreign affgirs having 


I deem it necessary now to bring to your notice such events 
as have subsequently occurred, or are of such importance as 
to require particular attention. 





The most amicable dispositions continue to, be exhibited 





the United States have a habitual intercourse. 


could not be included in so gratifying a reference to our | 
foreign relations. 

I am happy to be now able to infurm you that an advance 
has been made toward the adjustment of our difficulties with | 


ing between the two nations. This important change has 
been effected by conciliatory negotiatious, that have resulted 
in the conclusion of a treaty between the two Governments, | 
which, when ratified, will refer to the arbitrament of a friendly 
power all the subjects of controversy between us growing out | 
of injuries to individuals. There is at present, also, reason | 
to believe that an equitable settlement of all disputed points | 
will be attamed without further difficulty or unnecessary de- 
lay, and thus authorize the free resumption of diplomatic in- | 
tercourse with our sister Republic. 
With respect to the North-Eastern Boundary of the United | 
States, no official correspondence between this Government | 
and that of Great Britain has passed since that communicated | 
to Congress toward the close of its last session. The offer to | 
negotiate a convention for the appointment of a joint com- | 
mission of survey and exploration, [ am, however, assured 
will be met by her Majesty’s Government in a conciliatory 





and friendly spirit, and instructions to enable the British 


Each | 
successive change made in our local institutions has contri- | 


diffused. Domestic peace has nowhere so largeiy reigned. | 


All forms of | 


other. Taxation and public debt, the burdens which bear so | 


To this practical operation of our institutions, so evident || 
and successful, we owe that increased attachment to them | 
which is among the most cheering exhibitions of popular sen- || 


tury, without exciting a spirit of vain exultation, should serve || 
to impress upon us the great principles from which they have | 


been recently, on different occasions, submitted to Congress, || 


by all the nations with whom the Government and citizens of 
At the date | 
of my last annual message, Mexico was the only nation which | 


that Republic, and the vestoration of the customary good feel- || 


Minister here to conclude such an arrangement will be trans- 
mitted to him without a needless delay. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that those instructions will be of a liberal character, 
and that this negotiation, if successful, will prove to be an 
important step toward the satisfactory and final adjustment 
of the controversy. 

I had hoped that the respect for the laws, and regard for 
the peace and honor of their own country, which has ever 
characterized the citizens of the United States, would have 
prevented any portion of them from using any means to pro- " 
mote insurrection in the territory of & power with which we 
are at peace, and with which the United States are desirous 
of maintaining the most friendly relations. I regret deeply, 
however, to be obliged to inform you that this has not been 
the case. Information has been given to me, derived from of- 
ficial and other sources, that many citizens of the United 
States have associated together to make hostile incursions 
from our territory into Canada, and to aid and abet insurrec- 
tion there, in violation of the obligations and -laws of the 
United States, and in open disregard of their own duties as 
citizens. ‘This information has been in part confirmed, by a 
hostile invasion actually made by citizens of the United States, 
in conjunction with Canadians and others, and accompanied 
by a forcible seizure of the property of our citizens, and an 
application thereof to the prosecution of military operations 
against the authorities and people of Canada. 

The result of these criminal assaults upon the peace and 
order of a neighboring country have been, as was to be ex- 
pected, fatally destructive to the misguided or deluded per- 
sons engaged in them, and highly injurious to those in whése 
|| behalf they are professed to have been undertalren. The au- 
thorities in Canada, from intelligence received of such intend- 
ed movements among our citizens, have felt themselves obliged 
|| to take precautionary measures against them, have actually 
\| embodied the militia, and assumed an attitude to repel an in- 
| vasion to which they believed the Colonies were exposed from 

the United States. A state of feeling on both sides of the 
\| frontier has thus been produced, which called for prompt and 
| vigorous interference. If an insurrection existed in Canada, 
| the amicable dispositions of the United States toward Great 
|| Britain, as well as their duty to themselves, would lead them 
|| to maintain a strict neutrality, and to restrain their citizens 
| from all violations of the laws which have been passed for its 
'| enforcement. 
| But this Government recognizes’ a still higher obligation to 
i repress all attempts on the pért of its citizens, to disturb the 
peace of a country where order prevails or has been re-estab- 
| lished. Depredations by ouryitizens upon nations at peace 
| with the United States, or édlibineaions for committing them, 
|| have at all times been regarded by the American Government 
| and people with the greatest abhorrence. Military incursions 
|| by otf @ittzens into countries so situated, and the commission 
| of acts of violence’on the members thereof, in order to effect 
a change in its Government, or ander any pretext whatever, 
have, from the commencement of our Government, been held 
| equally criminal on the part of those engaged in them, and as 
| much deserving of punishment as would be the disturbance of 
|| the public peace by the perpetration of similar acts within our 
own territory. 

By no coumitryor persons have these invaluable principles 
| of international law—principles, the strict observance of which 
is so indispensible to the preservation of social order in the 
world—been more earnestly chetished or sacredly respected 
than by those great and good mén who first declared, and 
finally established, the independence of our own country. 
They promulgated and maintained them at an early and eriti- 
cal period in our history; they were subsequently embodied 
in legislative enactments of a high penal character, the faith- 
\ ful enforcement of which has hitherto been, and will, I trust, 
| always continue to be, regarded as a duty inseparably associ- 
ated with the maintenance of our national honor. ‘That the 
people of the United States should feel an interest in the 
spread of political institutions as free as they regard their own 
to be, is natural; nor can a sincere solicitude for the success 
of all those who are, at any time, in good faith struggling for 
their acquisition, be imputed to our citizens as acrime. With 
the entire freedom of opinion, and an undisguised expression 
thereof, or their part, the Government has neither the right, 
nor, I trust, the disposition to interfere. But whether the in- 
terest or the honor of the United States required, that they 
| should be made a party to any such struggle, and, by inevita- 
ble consequence, to the war which is waged in its support, is 
a question which, by our Constitution, is wisely left to Congress 
alone to decide. 





It is, by the laws already made, criminal in our citizens to 
embarrass or anticipate that decision, by unauthorized mili- 
tary operations on their part.—Offences of this character, in 


|| addition to their criminality as violations of the laws of our 


| country, have a direct tendency to draw down upon our citi- 
| zens at large, the multiplied evils of a foreign war, and ex- 
pose to injurious imputations, the good faith and honor of the 
country. As such, they deserve to be put down with prompti- 
tude and decision. I cannot be mistaken, I am confident, in 
counting on the cordial and general concurrence of oar fellow 
citizens it this sentiment. A copy of the proclamation which 
I have felt it my duty to issue, is herewith communicated. I 
cannot but hope that the good sense and iotism, the re- 
gard for the reputation of their country, respect for the 
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laws which they have themselves enacted for their own gov- 
ernment, and the love of order for which the mass of our peo- 
ple have been so long and so justly distinguished, will deter 
the comparatively few who are engaged in them from a fur- 
ther prosecution of such desperate enterprizes. In the mean 
time, the existing laws have been, and will continue to be, 
faithfully executed; and every effort will be made to carry 
them out in their full extent. Whether they are sufficient or 
not, to meet the actual state of things on the Canadian fron- 
tier, it is for Congress to decide. 

It will appear from the correspondence herewith submitted, 
that the Government of Russia declines a renewal of the fourth 
article of the Convention of April 1824, between the United 
States and His Imperial Majesty, by the third article of which 
it is agreed that ‘hereafter there shall not be formed by the 
citizens of the United States, or under the authority of the said 
States, any establishment upon the north-west coast of America, 
nor in any of the Islands adjacent, to the north of 54 degrees, 
40 minutes of north latitude; and that in the same manner 
there shall be none formed by the Russian subjects, or under 
the authority of Russia, south of the same parallel ;” and by 
the fourth article “ that, during a term of ten years, counting 
from the signature of the present convention, the ships of both 
powers, or which belong to their citizens or subjects respec- 
tively, may reciprocally frequent without any hindrance what- 
ever, the interior seas, gulfs, harbors, and creeks, upon the 
coast mentioned in the preceding article, for the purpose of 
fishing and trading with the natives of the country.” The 
reasons assigned for declining to renew the provisions of this 
article, are, briefly that the only use made by our citizens of 
the privilege it secures to them, has been to supply the Indians 
with spirituous liquors, ammunitions and fire-arms; that this 
traffic has been excluded from the Russian trade; and as the 
supplies furnished from the United States are injurious to the 
Russian establishments on the north-west coast, and calculated 
to produce complaints between the two Governments, His Im- 
perial Majesty thinks it for the interest of both countries not 
to accede to the proposition made by the American Govern- 
ment for the renewal of the article last referred to. 

The correspondence herewith communicated will show the 
grounds upon which we contend that the citizens of the United 
sstates have, independent of the convention of 1824, a right to 
trade with the natives upon the coast in question, at unoccu- 
pied places, liable, however, it is admitted, to be at any time 
extinguished by the creation of Russian establishments at such 
points. This right is denied by the Russian Government, 
which asserts that, by the operation of the treaty of 1834, 
each party agreed to waive the general right of land on the 
vacant coasts on the respective sides of the degrce of latitude 
referred to, and accepted, in lieu thereof, the mutual privileges 
mentioned in the fourth article. The capital and tonnage em- 
ployed by our citizens in their trade with the north-west coast 
of America, will, perhaps, on adverting to the official state- 
ments of the commerce and navigation of the United States 
for the last few years, be deemed too inconsiderable in amount 
to attract much attention; yet the subject may, in other re- 
spects, deserve the careful consideration of Congress. 

I regret to state that the blockade of the principal ports on 
the eastern coast of Mexico, which, in consequence of differ- 
ences between that Republic and France, was instituted in 
May last, unfortunately still continues, enforced by a compe- 
tent French naval force, and is necessarily embarrassing to our 
own trade in the gulf, in common with that of other nations. 
Every disposition, however, is believed to exist on the part of 
the French Government, to render this measure as little oner- 
ous as practicable to the interests of the citizens of the United 
States, and to those of neutral commerce; und itis to be hoped 
that an early settlement of the difficulties between France and 
Mexico, will soon re-establish the harmonious relations form- 
erly subsisting between them, and again open the ports of that 
Republic to the vessels of all friendly nations. 

A convention for marking that part of the boundary between 
the United States and the Republic of Texas, which extends 





from the mouth of the Sabine to the Red River, was concluded 

and signed at this city on the 25th of April last. It has since 
been ratified by both Governments; and seasonable measures 
will be taken to carry it into effect on the part of the United | 
States. 

The application of that Republic for admission into this | 
Union, made in August, 1837, and which was declined for| 
reasons already made known to you, has been formally with- | 
drawn, as will appear from the accompanying copy of the note 
of the Minister Plenipotentiary of Texas, which was present- 
ed to the Secretary of State on the occasion of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the convention above mentioned. 

Copies of the convention with Texas, of a commercial 
treaty concluded with the King of Greece, and of a similar 
treaty with the Peru Bolivian Confederation, the ratifications 
of which have been recently exchanged, accompany this mes- 





sage for the information of Congress, and for such legislative | 


enactments as may be found necessary or expedient in relation | 
|| dence are fully adequate to those ends. On all these points experience 


to either of them. 

To watch over and foster the interests of a gradually in- 
creasing and widely extended commerce ; to guard the rights 
of American citizens, whom business, or pleasure, or other 
motives may tempt into distant climes, and at the same time 
to cultivate those sentiments of mutual respect and good will 


tercourse, the Government of the United States has deemed 
it expedient, from time to time, to establish diplomatic con- 
nections with different foreign States, by the appointment of 
representatives to reside within their respective territories. 
I am gratified to be enabled to announce to you that, since 
the close of your last session, these relations have been open- 
ed under the happiest auspices with Austria and the Two Bick. 
lies; that new nominations have been made in the respective 
missions of Russia, Brazil, Belgium, and Sweden and Nor- 
way, in this country; and that a Minister Extraordinary has 
been received, accredited to this Government from the Argen- 
tine Confederation. 

An exposition of the fiscal affairs of the Government, and 
of their condition of the past year, will be made to you by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The available balance in the Treasury on the first of Janu- 
ary next, is estimated at $2,765,342.—The receipts of the 
year, from customs and lands, will probably amount to $20,- 
615,598. These usual sources of revenue have been increased 
by an issue of Treasury notes, of which less than eight mil- 
lions of dollars, including interest and principal, will be out- 
standing at the end of the year, and by the sale of one of the 
bonds of the Bank of the United States, for $2,254,871. The 
aggregate of means from these and other sources, with the 
balance on hand on the first of January last, has been applied 
to the payment of appropriations made by Congress. The 
whole expenditure for the year, on their account, including 
the redemption of more than cight millions of Treasury notes, 
constitutes an aggregate of abont forty miffions of dollars and 
will still leave in the Treasury the balance before stated. 
Nearly eight millions of dollars of Treasury notes are to be 
paid during the coming year, in addition to the ordinary ap- 
propriations for the support of Government. For both these 
purposes, the resources of the Treasury will undoubtedly be 
sufficient, if the charges upon it are not increased beyond the 
annual estimates. No excess, however, is likely to exist, nor 
can the postponed instalment of the surplus revenue be de- 
posited with the States, nor any considerable appropriations 
beyond the estimates be made, without causing a deficiency 
in the Treasury. The great caution, advisable at all times, 
of limiting appropriations to the wants of tue public service, 
is rendered necessary at present by the prospective and rapid 
reduction of the tariff; while the vigilant jealousy, evidently 
excited among the people by the occurrences of the last few 
years, assures that they expect from their representatives, and 
will sustain them in the exercise of, the most rigid economy. 
Much can be effected by postponing appropriations not imme- 
diately required for the ordinary public service, or for any 
pressing emergency; and much by reducing the expenditures 
where the entire and immediate accomplishment of the objects 
in view is not indispensable. 

When we eall to mind the recent and extreme embarrassments pro- 
duced by excessive issues of Bank paper, aggravated by the unfore- 
seen withdrawal of much foreign capital, and the inevitable derange- 
ment arising from the distribution of the surplus revenue among the 
States as required by Congress; and consider the heavy expenses in- 
curred by the removal of the Indian tribes; by the military operations 
in Florida; and on account of the unusually large appropriations 
made at the last two annual sessions of Congress for other objects ; we 
have striking evidence, in the present efficient state of our finances, of 
the abundant resources of the country to fulfil all its obligations. Nor 





is it less gratifying to find that the general business of the community, 
deeply affected as it has been, is reviving with additional vigor, chas- 
tened by the lessons of the past, and animated by the hopes of the fu- 
ture, By the curtailment of paper issues; by curbing the sanguine 
and adventurous spirit of speculation; and by the honorable applica- 
tion of all available means to the fulfilment of obligations, confidence 
has been restored both at home and abroad, and ease and facility se- 
cured to all the operations of trade. 

The agency of the Government in producing these results has been 
as efficient as its powers and means permitted. By withholding from 
the States the deposite of the fourth instalment, and leaving several 
millions at long credit with the Banks, principally in one section of 
the country, and more immediately beneficial to it: and, at the same 
time, aiding the Banks and rcial ¢ unities in other sections, 
by postponing the payment of bonds for duties to the amount of be- 
tween four and five millions of dollars; by an issue of Treasury notes 
as a means to enable the Government to meet the consequences of 
their indulgencies, but affording, at the same time, facilities for remit- 
tance and exchange ; and by steadily declining to employ as general 
depositories of the public revenues, or receive the notes of all Banks 
which refused to redeem them with specie; by these measures, aided 
by the favorable action of some of the Banks, and by the support and 
co-operation of a large portion of the community, we have witnessed 
an early resumption of specie payments in our great commercial capi- 
tal, promptly followed in almost every part of the United States. This 
result has been alike salutary to the true interests of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures; to public morals, respect for the laws, and 
that confidence between man and man which is so essential in all our 
social relations. 

The contrast between the suspension of 1814 and thot of 1837 is most 
striking. The short duration of the latter; the prompi restoration of 
business ; the evident benefits resulting from an adherence by the Gov- 
ernment to the constitutional standard of value, instead of sanctioning 
the suspension by the receipt of irredeemable paper; and the advan- 
tages derived from the large amount of specie introduced into the 
country previous to 1837, afford a valuable illustration of the true 
policy of the Government in such a crisis. Nor cau the comparison 
fail to remove the impreesion that a National Bank is necessary in such 
emergencies. Not only were specie payments resumed without its 
aid, but exchanges have also been more rapidly restored than when it 
existed; thereby showing that private capital, enterprise, and pru- 





seems to have confirmed the views heretofore submitted to Congress. 
We have been saved the mortification of seeing the distresses of the 
community for the third time seized on to fasten upon the country so 
dangerous an institution; and we may alse hope that the business of 
individuals will hereafter be relieved from the injurious effects of a 
continued agitation of that disturbing subject. 








_ The limited influence ef a National Bank in averting derangement 








wh ch experience has proved so beneficial in international in 


in the the country, or in comtpelling the resumption of 


specie payments, is now not less apparent than i 
inordinate speculation by pedden Gupendions = oe : 
position to create panic and embarrassment for the Promoti, its dis. 
own designs; its interference with politics ; and its far m of ity 
for evil than for good, either in regard to the local institutions Power 
operations of Government itself. What was in these or the 
prehension or opinion when a National Bank was first f *)- 
stands confirmed by humiliating experience. The scenes oe” 
which we have passed conclusively prove how little our through 
culture, manufactures, or finances, require such an inti 

what dangers are attendant on its power—a power, I tru mbon, and 
be conferred by the American people upon their Goverumen a 
less upon individuals not responsible to them for its unavoidabianw ol 

My conviction of the necessity of further legislative Provision, hear 
the safe-keeping and disbursement of the public moneys, and for 
ion in regard to the measures best adapted to the accomplishes Y 
those objects, have been already submitted to you. These heen be 
strengthened by recent events; and, in the full conviction ‘oe 
and experience must still further demonstrate their Propriety, | 
it my duty, with respectful deference to the conflicting views of. fal 
= - a your — - them. 

ith the exception of limited sums deposited in a Banks 

employed under the act of 1836, the oon conhen a duties, = 
with very iderable ions, those accruing from land’ 
have, since the general suspension of specie payments by the Fed. 
Banks, been kept and disbursed by the Treasurer, under his 
legal powers, subject to the superintendence of the Secretary of 4 
Treasury. The propriety of defining more ificall and of rep 








lating by law, the exercise of this wide scope of executi discretiog 
has been poy me | submitted to Congress. we ere 

A change in the office of Collector at one of our principal Ports, hay 
brought to light a defalcation of the gravest character, the parti 
of which will be laid before you in a special report from the 
of the Treasury. By his report and the accompanying docu it 
will be seen that the weekly returns of the defaulting officer apparent. 
ly exhibited throughout a faithfui administration of the affairs entrust. 
ed to his management. It however now appears that he commenced 
abstracting the public moneys shortly after his appointment, and cop. 
tinued to do so, progressively increasing the amount, for the term of 
more than seven years, embracing a portion of the period 4 
which the public moneys were deposited in the Bank of the Usi 
States, the whole of that of the State Bank deposite system, and cop. 
cluding only on his retirement from office, after that system had sub. 
stantially failed, in c of the ion of specie payment, 

The way in which this defalcation was so long concealed, and the 
steps taken to indemnify the United States, as far as practicable, agains 
loss, will also be presented to you. The case is one which impera. 
tively claims the attention of Congress, and furnishes the 
motive for the establishment of a more severe and secure system for 
the safe keeping and disbursement of the public moneys than any tht 
has heretofore existed. 

It seems proper, at all events, that by an early enactment, similarto 
that of other countries, the application of public money by an officer 
of Government to private uses, should be made a felony, and visited 
with severe and ig ini punish This is already, in effect, 
the law in respect to the mint, and has been productive of the mot 
salutary results, Whatever system is adopted, such an enactment 
would be wise as an independent measure, since much of the public 
moneys must, in their collection and ultimate disbursement, pass twice 
through the hands of public officers, in whatever manner they are in. 
termediately kept. 

The Government, it must be admitted, has been from its commence. 
ment comparatively fortunate in this respect. But the appointing 
power cannot always be well advised in its selections, and the expen- 
ence of every country has shown that public officers are not at all 
times proof against temptation. It is a duty, therefore, which th 
Government owes as well to the interests committed to its care as to 
the officers themselves, to provide every guard against transgressions 
of this character, consistent with reason and h ity. Cong 
not be too jealous of the conduct of those who are entrusted with th 
public money; and I shall at all times be disposed to encourages 
watchful discharge of this duty. Ifa more direct co-operation on the 
part of Congress in the supervision of the conduct of the officers en- 
trusted with the custody and application of the public money is 
deemed desirable, it will give me pleasure to assist in the establish 














ment of any judicious and constitutional plan by which that object 
may be accomplished. You will, in your wisdom, determine upon th 
measure necessary to its effectual execution. When the late df 
the United States was incorporated and made the depository of the 
public moneys, a¥ right was reserved to Congress to inspect, at is 
— by a Committee of that body, the books and the p i 

of the Bank. 


In one of the States whose Banking institutions are sup to rank 
amongst the first in point of stabiiity, they are subjected to constat 
examination by the Commissioners appointed for that p and 


much of the success of its Banking system is attributed to this watch 
ful supervision. The same course has also, in view of its beneficial 
operation, been adopted by an adjoining State, favorably known for 
the care it has always bestowed upon whatever relates to its financial 
concerns. I submit to your consideration whether a Committee d 
Congress might not be profitably employed in inspecting, at such i> 
tervals as might be deemed proper, the affairs and accounts of officen 
entrusted with the custody of the public moneys. The frequent pe 
formance of this duty might be made obligatory on the Committee 2 
respect to those officers who have large sums in their jon, and 
discretionary with respect to others. They might report to the Br 
ecutive such defalcations as were found to exist, with a view #t 
prompt removal from the office unless the default was sati 
accounted for, and report, also, to Congress, at the commencement & 
each session, the result of their examinations and proceedings. 

It does ngpew to me that, with a subjection of this class of 
officers to the general supervision of the Executive, to ex 
by a Committee of Congress, at periods of which they should have» 
previous notice, and to prosecution and Po gn for felony 
every breach of trust, the safe keeping of the public moneys, unde 
the system proposed, might be placed on a surer foundation thas! 
has ever occupied since the establishment of the Government. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will lay before you additi 1 
formation, containing new details on this interesting subject tv 
these I ask your early attention. That it should have given rise © 
great diversity of opinion cannot be a subject of surprise. 
























collection and custody of the public moneys had been for so Bay 

years connected with and subsidiary to the adv t of 

interests, a return to the simple and self-denying ordinances of 

constitution could not but be difficult. But time and discus 

eliciting the sentiments of the people, and aided by that coneiliste 

spirit which has ever characterized their course on great 

were relied upon for a satisfactory settlement of the question. « 
Already has this enticipetion, on one important point at least 

impropriety of diverting public money to private pu 

soatiaed. There is no Siosen to suppose that legislation upoa ® 

branch of the subject would now be embarrassed by a 

opinion, or fail to receive the support of a large majority 

stituents. The connection which formerly existed between 
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was in reality injurious to both, as well as to the 
un of the community at large. It aggravated the disas- 
ort nde and the derangements of commercial intercourse, and 
isi tered new excitement and additional means to wild and reck- 
ulations, the disappointments of which threw the country into 
seions of panic, and all but produced violence and bleodshed.— 
poe ent expansion of Bank credits was the natural result of 
ommend of the revenues of the state, and furnished the resources 
upbounded license in every species of adventure, seduced industry 

} its regular and salutary occupations by the hepe ef abundance 
aepeet labor, end deranged the social state by tempting all trades and 

professions into the vortex ef speculation on remote contingencies, 

The same wide spreading influence impeded also the resources of 
Government, curtailed its useful operations, embarrassed the fulfil- 

t of its obligations, and seriously interfered with the execution of 
ol laws. Large appropriations aud oppressive taxes are the natural 
consequences of such a connection, since they increase the profits of 
who are allowed to use the public funds,and make it their inter- 

est that money should be accumulated and expenditures multiplied. It 
js thus thata concentrated money power 1s tempted to become an ac- 
tive agent in political affairs, and all past experience has shown on 
which side that influence will be arrayed. e deceive ourselves if 
we suppose that it will ever be found asserting and supporting the 
rights of the community at large, in opposition to the claims of the 


ine Government whose distinguishing characteristic should be a 
diffusion and equalization of its benefits and burdens, the advantage 
of individuals will be augmented at the expense of the mass of the 

Je. Nor is it the nature o! binations for the ac ion of le- 
islative influence to confine their interference to the single object for 
which they were originally formed. The temptation to extend it to 
other matters, is, on the contrary, not unfrequently too strong to be re- 
sisted. The influence, in the direction of public affairs, of the commu- 
nity at large, is, therefore, in no slight danger of being sensibly and in- 
ly affected by giving to a comparatively small but very efficient 
class, a direct and exclusive personal interest in so important a portion 
of the legislation of Cougress as that which relates to the custody of 
the public moneys. If laws acting upen private interests cannot al- 
ways be avoided, they should be confined within the narrowest hmits, 
and left, wherever possible, to the Legislation of the States. When 
pot thus restricted, they lead to combinations of powerful associations, 
foster an influence necessarily selfish, and turn the fair course of le- 
gislation to sinister ends, rather than to objects that advance public 
liberty, and promote the general good. 

The whole subject now rests with you, and I cannot but express a 

that some definite measure will be adopted at the present session. 
twill not, I am sure, be deemed out of place for me here to remark, 
that the declaration of my views in opposition to the policy of em- 
ploying banks as depositories of the Government funds, cannot justly 
be construed as indictive of hostility, official or personal, to those in- 
stitutions ; or to repeat, in this form, and in connection with this sub- 
ject, opinions which I have uniformly entertained, and on all proper 
occasions expressed. Though always opposed to their creation in the 
form of exclusive privileges, and, asa State magistrate, aiming by ap- 
riate legislation to secure the community against the consequences 
oftheir occasional mismanagement, I have yet ever wished to see them 
protected in the exercise of rights conferred by law, and have never 
doubted their utility, when properly managed, in promoting the inter- 
ests of trade, and, through that channel, the other interests of the com- 
munity. To the General Government they present themsclves merely 
as State institutions, having no necessary connection with its legisla- 
tion or its administration. Like other State establishments, they may 
be used or not in conducting the affairs of the Government, as public 
policy and the general interests of the Union may seem to require. — 
The only safe or proper principle upon which their intercourse with 
the Government can be regulated, is that which regulates intercourse 
with the private citizen; the conferring of mutual benefits. When 
the Government can accomplish a financial operation better with the 
aid of the banks than without, it should be at liberty to seek that aid 
as it would the services of a private banker, or other capitalists or 
agents, giving the preference to those who will serve it on the best 
terms. Nor can there ever exist an interest in the officers of the Gen- 
eral Government, as such, inducing them to embarrass or annoy the 
State banks, any more than to.incur the hestility of any other class of 
State institutions, or of private citizens. It is not in the nature of 
things that hostility to those institutions can spring from this source, 
or any Opposition to their course of business, except when they them- 
selves depart from the objects of their creation, and attempt to usurp 
powers not conferred upon them, or to subvert the standard of value 
established by the Constitution. While opposition to their regular 
operations cannot exist in this quarter, resistance to any attempt to 
make the Government dependant upen them for the successful admin- 
istration of public affairs, is a matter of duty, as I trust it ever will be 
of inclination, no matter from what motive or consideration the attempt 
may originate. 

It is no more than just to the banks to say, that, in the late emergen- 

» most of them firmly resisted the strongest temptation to extend 

ir paper issues, when apparently ined in a ion of specie 
payments by public opinion, even though in some eases invited by le- 
Gislative enactments. To this honorable course, aided by the resis- 
tance of the General Government, acting in obedience to the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, to the introduction of an irredeem- 
paper medium, may be attributed, in a great degree, the speedy 
Testoration of our currency to a sound state, and the business of the 
country to its wonted prosperity. 

The banks have but to continue in the same safe course, and be con- 
tent in their appropriate sphere, to avoid all interference from the 

eral Government, and to derive from it all the protection and ben- 
efits which it bestows on other State establishments, on the people of 
the States, and on the States themselves. In this, their true position, 
they cannot but secure the confidence and good will of the people and 
the Government, which they can only lose when leaping from their le- 
gitimate sphere, they attempt to control the legislation of the country 
and pervert the operations of the Government to their own purposes. 
r experience under the act passed at the last session, to grant pre- 
emption rights to settlers on the public lands, has as yet been too 
ited to enable us to pronounce with safety upon the efficacy of its 
— to carry out the wise and liberal policy of the Government 
that respect. There is, however, the best reason to anticipate fa- 
Vorable results from its operation. The recommendations formerty 
submitted to you, in respect to a graduation of the price of the public 
s, remain to be finally acted upon. Having found no reason to 
Coange the views then expressed, your attention to them is again re- 
Spectfully requested. 

Every Proper exertion has been made, and will be continued, to 
carry out the wishes of Congress in relation to the tobacco trade, as in- 
the in the several resolutions of the House of Representatives and 

legislation of the two branches, A favorable impression has, I 
been made in the different foreign countries to which particular 

tion has been directed, and although we cannot hope for an early 

e in their licy, as in many of them aconvenient and large re- 

is derived from monopolies in the fabrication and sale of thisar- 

Yet, as these monopolies are really injurious to the people where 








/| six hundred thousand dollars for their interest in, and improvements 
on, the lands thus relinquished, and one million one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars for subsistence and other beneficial purposes; thereby 
putting it in their power to become one of the most wealthy and in- 
d dent communities, of the same extent, in the world. 

By the treaties made and ratified with the Miamies, the Chippewas, 
the Sioux, the Sacs and Foxes, and the Winnebagoes, during the past 
year, the Indian title to eighteen millions four hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand acres has been extinguished. ‘These purchases have been 
much more extensive than those of any previous year, and have, with 
other Indian expenses, borne very heavily upon the Treasury. They 
leave, however, but a small quantity of unbought Indian lands within 
the States and Territories; and the Legislative and Executive were 
nt ; equally sensible of the propriety of a final and more speedy extinction 
The law increasing and organizing the military establishment of the || of Indian titles within those limits. The treaties which were, with a 
United States has been nearly carried into effect, and the army has |! single exception, made in pursuance of previous appropriations for de- 
been extensively and usefully employed during the past season. | fraying the expenses, have subsequently been ratified by the Senate, 

I would again call to your notice the subjects connected with and es- || and received the sanction of Congress by ap propriations necessary to 
sential to the military defences of the country, which were submitted 
to you at the last session; but which were not acted upon, as is sup- 


injuriously and with equal facility obtained from another and a liberal 
system of. administration, we cannot doubt that our efforts will be 
eventually crowned with success, a in with temperate firm- 
ness, and sustained by prudent legislation. 

In recommending to Congress the adoption of the 'y provi- 
ions at this session for taking the next census, or enumeration of the 
inhabitants of the United States, the suggestion presents itself whe- 
ther the scope of the measure might not be usefully extended by caus- 
ing it to embrace authentic statistical returns of the great interests 
specially intrusted to, or necessarily uffected by, the legislation of 
Congress. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of War presents a satis- 
factory account of the state of the army, and of the several branches 
of the public service confided to the superintendance of that officer. 











| carry them into effect. Of the terms upon which these important ne- 
| gociations were concluded, I can speak from direct knowledge ; and I 
posed, for want of time. The most important of them is the organi- || feel no difficulty in affirming that the interest of the Indians in the ex- 
zation of the militia on the maritime and inland frontiers. This meas- || tensive territory embraced fy them, is to be paid for at its fair value, 
ure is deemed important, as it is believed that it will furnish an ef- || and that no more favorable terms have been granted to the United 
fective volunteer force in aid of the regular army, and may form the || States than would have been reasqnably expected in a negociation 
basis for a general system of organization for the entire militia of jhe || with civilized men, fully capable of appreciating and protecting their 
United States. The erection of a national foundry and gunpowder || own rights. 
manufactory, and one for making small arms, the latter to be situated || For the Indian title to 116,349,897 acres, acquired since the 4th of 
at some point west of the Alleghany mountains, all appear to be of suf- || March, 1829, the United States have paid $72,560,056, in permanent 
ficient importance to be again urged upon your attentions. annuities, lands, reservations for Indians, expenses of removal and 
The plan proposed by the Secretary of War for the distribution of || subsistence, merchandize, mechanical and agricultural establishments, 
the forces of the United States in time of peace, is well calculated to || and implements. When the heavy expenses incurred by the United 
promote regularity and economy in the fiscal administration of the || States, and the circumstance that so large a portion of the entire terri- 
service, to preserve the discipline of the troops, and to render them ‘| tory will be forever unsaleable, are considered, and this price is com- 
available for the maintenance of the peace and tranquility of the coun- || pared with which the United States sell their own lands, no one can 
try. With this view, likewise, I recommend the adoption of the p!an i doubt that justice has been done to the Indians, in these purchases also. 
presented by that officer for the defence of the western frontier. The || Certain it is, that the transactions of the Federal Government with the 
preservation of the lives and property of our fellow citizens who are || Indians have been uniformly characterized by a sincere and para- 
settled upon that border country, as well as the existence of the Indian } mount desire to promote their welfare ; and it must be a source of the 
population, which might be tempted by our want of preparation to || highest gratification to every friend to justice and humanity to learn 
rush on their own destruction and attack the white settlements, all || that, notwithstanding the obstructions from time to time thrown in its 
seem to require that this subject should be acted upon without delay, || way, and the difficulties which have arisen from the peculiar and im- 
and the War Department authorized to place that country in a stute || practicable nature of the Indian character, the wise, humane. and un- 
of complete defence against any assault from the numerous und warlike || deviating policy of the Government inthis, the most difficult of all our 
tribes which are congregated on that border. || relations, foreign or domestic, has at length been justified to the world 
It affords me sinecre pleasure to be able to apprize you of the entire || in its near approach to a happy and certain consummation. 
removal of the Cherokee nation of Indians to their new homes west of The condition of the tribes which oceupy the couutry set apart for 
the Mississippi. The measures authorized by Congress at its last ses- || them in the west, is highly prosperous, and encourages the hope of 
sion with a view to the long standing controversy with them, have had || their early civilization. They have, for the most part, abandened the 
the happiest effects. By an agreement concluded with them by the || hunter state,.and turned their attention to agricultural pursuits, All 
commanding general in that country, who has performed the duties as- || those who have been established for any length of time in that fertile 
signed to him on the occasion with commendable energy and humani- || region, maintain themselves by their own industry. There are among 
ty, their removal has been principally under the conduct of their own || them traders of no inconsiderable capital, and planters exporting 
chiefs, and they have emigrated without any apparent reluctance. | cotton to some extent; but the greater number are small agricultur- 
The successful accomplishment of this important object; the re- |, ists, living in comfort upon the produce of their farms. The recent 
moval, also, of the entire Creek nation, with the exception of a small || emigrants, although they have in some instances removed reluctantly, 
number of fugitives amongst the Seminoles in Florida; the progress || have readily acquiesced in their unavoidable destiny. They have 
already made towards 2 speedy completion of the removal of the || found at ouce a recompense for past sufferings and an incentive to in- 
Ciickasaws, the Choctaws, the Pottawatamies, the Ottawas, and the || dustrious habits, in the abundance and comforts around them. There 
Chippewas, with the extensive purchases of Indian lands during the | is reason to believe that all these tribes are friendly in their feelings 
present year, have rendered the speedy and successful result of the | towards the United States; and it is to be hoped that the acquisition 
long established policy of the Government upon the subject of Ludian || of individuel wealth, the pursuits of agriculture, and habits of industry, 
affairs entirely certain. The occaston is, therefore, deemed a proper || will gradually subdue their warlike propensities, and incline them to 
one to place this policy in such a point of view as will exonerate the || maintain peace among themselves. 
Government of the United States from the undeserved reproach which i To effect this desirable object, the attention of Congress is solicited 
has been cast upon it through several successive administrations. That | to the measures recommended by the Secretary of War, for their 
a mixed occupancy of the same territory, by the white and red man, is || future government and protection, as well from each other as from 
incompatible with the safety or happiness of either, is a position in || the hostility of the warlike tribes around them and the intrusions of 
respect to which there has long since ceased to be room for a differ- || the whites. The policy of the Government has given them a perma- 
ence of opinion. Reason and experience have alike demonstrated its || nent home, and guaranteed to them its peaceful and undisturbed pos- 
impracticability. The bitter fruits of every attempt heretofore to || session. It only remains to give them a government and laws which 
overcome the barriers interposed by nature have only been destruc- || will encourage industry, and secure to them the rewards of their ex- 
tion, both physical and moral, to the Indian: dangerous conflicts of || ertions. The importance of some form of Government cannot be 
authority between the Federal and State Governments; and detrimen- |: too much insisted upon. The earliest effects will be to diminish the 
tal to the individual prosperity of the citizen, as well as to the general || causes and occasions for hostilities among the tribes, to inspire an 
improvement of the country. The remedial policy, the principles of | interest in the observance of laws to which they will have themselves 
which were settled more than thirty years ago, under the administra- || assented, and to multiply the securities of property, and the motives 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, consists in an extinction, for a fair consideration, || for self improvement. Intimately connected with this subject, is the 
of the title to all the lands still occupied by the Indians within the |! establishment of the military defences recommended by the Secretary 
States and Territories of the United States; their removal toacountry || of War, which have been already referred to. Without them, the 
west of the Mississippi, much more extensive, and better adapted to || Government will be powerless to redeem its pledges of protection to 
their condition than that on which they then: resided ; the guarantee || the emigrating Indians against the numerous warlike tribes that sur- 
to them, by the United States, of their exclusive possession of that || round them, and to provide for the safety of the frontier settlers of the 
country forever, exempt from all intrusion by white men, with ample || bordering States. 
provisions for their security against external violence and internal The case of the Seminoles constitutes at present the only exception 
dissensions, and the extersion to them of suitable facilitics for their || to the suecessfal efforts of the Government to remove the Indians to 
advancement in civilization. This has not been the policy of particu- || the homes assigned them west of the Mississippi. Four hundred of 
lar administrations only, but of each in suecession, since the first at- |} this tribe emigrated in 1836, and fifteen hundred in 1837 and 1838, 
tempt to crrry it out under the administration of Mr. Munroe. All || leaving in the country it is supposed, about 2,000 Indians. The con- 
have labored for its accomplishment, but with different degrees of suc- || tinued treacherous conduct of those people, the savage unprovoked 
cess, The manner of its execution has, it is true, from time to time || murders they have lately committed, butchering whole families of the 
given rise to conflicts of opinion and unjust imputations ; but in re- || settlers of the Territory, without distinction of age or sex, and mak- 
spect to the wisdom and necessity of the policy itself, there has not, || ing their way into the very centre and heart of the country, so that no 
from the beginning, existed a doubt in the mind of any calm, judicious, || part of it is free from their ravages; their frequent attacks on the 
disinterested friend of the Indian race, accustomed to reflection and || light-houses along that dangerous coast; and the barbarity with which 
enlightened by experience. \| they have murdered the passengers and crews of such vrssels as have 
Occupying the double character of contractor on its own account, || been wrecked upon the reefs and keys which border the Gulf, leave 
and guardian for the parties contracted with, it was hardly to be ex- | the Government no alternative but to continue the military operations 
pected that the dealings of the Federal Government with the Indian || #gaiast them until they are totally expelled from Florida. 
tribes would escape misrepresentation, That there occurred in the || There are other motives which would urge the Government to pur- 
early settlement of this country, as in all others where the civilized || sue this course towards the Seminoles. The United States have ful- 
race has succeeded to the possessions of the savage, instances of op- |! filled in good faith all their treaty stipulations with the Indian tribes, 
pression and fraud on the part of the former, there is too much reason || and have, in every other instance, insisted upon a like performance of 
to believe. Nosuchoffences can, however, be justly charged upon this || their obligations. ‘To relax from this salutary rule because the Semi- 
Government since it became free to pursue its own course. Its deal- || noles have maintained themselves so long in the Territory they had 
ings with the Indian tribes have been just and friendly throughout; || relinquished, and, in defiance of their frequent and solemn engage- 
its efforts for their civilization constant, and directed by the best feel- || ments, still continue to wage war against the United States, would not 
ings of h ity; its watchful in protecting them from individual || only evince a want of constancy on our part, but be of evil example 
frauds unremitting; its forbearance under the keenest provocations, H in our intercourse with other tribes. Experience has shown that but 
the deepest injuries, and the most flagrant outrages, may challenge at |! little is to be gained by the march of armics through a country so 
least a comparison with any nation, ancient or modern, in similar cir- |} intersected with inaccessible swamps and marshes, and which, from 
cumstances; and if, in future times, a powerful, civilized, and happy || the fatal character of the climate, must bo abandoned at the end of 
nation of Indians shall be found to exist within the limits of this north- i the winter. I recommend, therefore, to your attention, the poan sub- 
ern continent, it will be owing to the consummation of that policy || mitted by the Secretary of War in the accompanying report, for the 
which has been so unjustly assailed. Only a very brief reference to || permanent occupation of that portion of the Territory freed from 
facts in confirmation of this assertion can in this form be given, and | the Indians, and the more efficient protection of Florida from their 
you are, therefore, necessarily referred to the report of the Secretary || inhuman warfare. . ; 
of War for further details. ‘To the Cherokees, whose case has per- || From the report of the Secretary of the Navy, herewith transmitted, 
haps excited the greatest share of attention and sympathy, the United || it will appear thatalarge portion of the disposable Naval force is either 
States have granted in fee, with a perpetual guaranty of exclusive and || actively employed or ina state of preparation for the purposes of expe- 
bl ion, 13,554,135 acres of land, on the west side of the || rience and discipline, and the protectionofourcommerce. Soefiectual 
Mississippi, eligibly situated, in u healthy elimate, and in all respects || has been this protection, that, so far as the information of Government 
better suited to their condition than the country they have left, in ex- || extends, not a single outrage has been attempted on « vessel carrying 
change for only 9,492,160 acres on the east side oi the same river. The || the flag of the United States, within the present year, in any quarter, 


























they are ed, and the revenue derived from them may be less 





United S‘ates have, in addition ,stipulated to pay them five millions || however distant or exposed. 
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The exploring expedition sailed from Norfolk on the 19th of August 
last; and information has been received of its safe arrival at the island 
of Madeira. The best spirit animates the officersand crews, and there 
is every reason to anticipate, from its efforts, results beneficial to 
commerce, and honorable to the Nation. 

It will also be seen that no reduction of the force now in i 
sion is contemplated. The unsettled state of a portion of South 
America renders it indi ible that our ce should receive 

rotection in that quarter; the vast and increasing interests embarked 

in the trade of the Indian and China seas, in the whale fisheries of 
the Pacific Ocean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, require equal attention 
to their safety ; and a small squadron may be employed to great ad- 
vantage on our Atlantic coast, in meeting sudden demands for the re- 
inforcement of other stations, in aiding merchant vessels in distress, 
in affording active service to an additional number of officers, and in 
visiting the different ports of the United States, an accurate knowledge 
of which is obviously of the highest importance. 

The attention of Congress is respectfully called to that portion of 
the report recommending an increase in the number of smaller ves- 
sels, and to other suggestions contained in that document. The rapid 
increase and wide expansion of our commerce, which is every day 
seeking new avenues of profitable adventure; the absolute necessity 
of a Naval force for its protection precisely in the degree of its exten- 
sion; a due regard to the national rizhts and honor; the recollection 
of its former exploits, and the anticipation of its future triumphs 
whenever oppertunity presents itself, which we may rightfully indulge 
from the experience of the past; all seem to point to the Navy as a 
most efficient arm of onr National defence, and a proper object of 
legislative encouragement. 

The progress and condition of the Post Office Department will be 
seen by reference to the report of the Postmaster General. The | 
extent of post roads, covered by mail contracts, is stated to be| 
134,818 miles, and the annual transportation upon them 34,580,202 
miles. Tne number of post offices in the United States is 12,553, and 
and rapidly increasing. The gross revenue for the year ending on 
the 30th day of June last, was $4,262,145 00. The accruing expen- 
ditures, $4,680,068 00; excess of expenditures, $417,923 00. This | 
has been made up out of the surplus previously on hand. The cash | 
on hand on the first instant, was $314,068 00. The revenue for the | 
year ending June 30, 183%, was $161,540 more than that for the year 


originally sat there in person, and is still deemed to be present, in con- 
struction of law—alone possesses the high power of issuing the writ 
of mandamus, not only to inferior jurisdictions and corporations, but 
also to magietrates and others, commanding in the King’s name to do 
what their duty requires in cases where there is a vested right, and no 
other specific remedy. It has been held in the case referred to, that, 
as the Supreme Court of the United States is by the Constitution ren- 
dered incempetent to exercise this power, and as the Circuit Court of 
this District is a Court of general jurisdiction in cases at common law, 
and the highest Court of original jurisdiction in the District, the right 
to issue the writ of is incident to its law powers. 

Another ground relied upon to maintain the power in question is, 
that it was included, by fair construction, in the power it granted to 
the Circuit Courts of the United States, by the act ‘to provide for the 
more convenient organization of the Courts of the United States,’ 
passed 15th of February, 1801; that the act establishing the Circuit 
Court of that District, passed the 27th day of February, 1801, confer- 
red upon that Court and the Judges thereof the same powers as were 
by law vested in the Circuit Courts of the United States and in the 
Judges of the said Courts ; that the repeal of the first-mentioned act, 
which took place in the next year, did not divest the Circuit Court of 
this District of the authority in dispute, but left it still clothed with the 
powers over the subject which, it is conceded, were taken away from 
the Circuit Courts of the United States by the repeal of the act of 13th 
February, 1801. 

Admitting that the adoption of the laws of Maryland for a portion of 
this District confers on the Circuit Ceurt thereof, in that portion, the 
tr jant extra-judicial prerogative powers of the Court of King’s 
Bench in England, or that either of the acts of Congress, by necessary 
implication, authorize the former Court to issue a writ of mandamus 
to an officer of the United States, to compel him to perform a ministe- 
rial duty, the consequences are, in one respect, the same. The result 
in either case is, that the officers of the United States, stationed in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, are, in respect to the performance of 
their official duties, subject to different laws and a different super- 
vision: those in the States to one rule, and those in the District of Co- 
lumbia to another, and a very differeut one. In the District their of- 
ficial conduct is subject to a judicial control from which in the States 
they are exempt. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the expediency of 

















ending June 30, 1837. The expenditures of the department had been 
graduated upon the anticipation of a largely increased revenue. A 
moderate curtailment of mail service consequently became necessary, | 
and has been effected, to shield the department against the danger of | 
embarrassment. Its revenue is now improving, and it willsoon resume 
its onward course in the march of improvement. | 

Your particular attention is requested to so much of the Postmaster | 
General’s report as relates to the transportation of the mails upon | 
railroads. The laws on the subject do not seem adeqate to secure | 
that service, now became aimost essential to the public interests, and | 
at the same time to protect the department from combinations and 
unreasonable demands. 

Nor can I too earnestly request your attention to the necessity of | 
providing a more secure building for this department. The danger 
of destruction to which its important books and papers are continu- 
ally exposed, as well from the highly combustible character of the 
building occupied as from that of others in the vicinity, calls loudly | 
fur prompt action. 

Your attenition is again earnestly invited to the suggestions and | 
recommendations submitted at the last session in respect to the District 


vesting such a power in the Judiciary, in a system of government con- 
stituted like that of the United States, all must agree that these dispar- 
aging discrepancies in the law and in the administration of justice 
ought not to be permitted to continue ; and as Congress alone can pro- 
vide the remedy, the subject is unavoidably presented to your con- 
sideration. M. VAN BUREN. 
WasuincTon, December 3, 1838. 
re ree 


{> The length of the President’s Message precludes the 
appearance of any comments in our columns this week. 








Hon. Thomas H.. Williams, of Pontotoc, has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. McNutt a U. S. Senator pro tem. from the 
State of Mississippi. 
soon, will probably elect one for the balance of the present 
Mr. 


Williams is a former Senator, and of Administration politics. 


The Legislature, which assembles very 


Session, as well as for the ensuing term of six years. 


of Columbia. | 

I feel it my duty, also, to bring to your notice, certain proceedings 
at law which have recently been prosecuted in this District, in the 
name of the United States, on the relation of Messrs. Stockton and 
Stokes, of the State of Maryland, against the Postmaster General, and | 


|| Pennsylvania Legislature.—This body commenced its 
session on Tuesday, the 4th inst. 


which have resulted in the payment of money out of the National 
Treasury, for the first time since the establishment of the Govern- 
meat, by judicial compulsion exeréised by the common law writ of | 
mandamus, issued by the circuit Court of this District. 

The facts of the case, and the grounds of the proceedings, will he | 
found fully stated in the report of the decision; and any additional || 
information which you may desire will be supplied by the proper | 
department. No interference in the particular case is contemplated. | 
The money has been paid; the claims of the prosecutors have been | 
satisfied ; and the whole subject,so far as they are concerned, is finally | 
disposed of; but it is on the supposition that the case may be regarded |! 
as an authoritative exposition of the law as it now stands, that I have || papers: 
thought it necessary to present it to your consideration. 

The object of the application to the circuit court was to compel the | 


Harrissurc, December 4. 
Postmaster Genera! to carry into effect an award made by the Solicitor : : — aa 
of the Treasury, under a special act of Congress for the settlement || . This being the day assigned by the constitution for the meet- 


of certain claims on the relators of the Post Ottice Department, which || ing of the Legislature, the Members elect of the House as- 
award the Postmaster General declined to execute in full, until he || sembled at 11 o’clock for the purpose of organizing. 
should pore Dues neletice a are ha = —. - 7 — I have just returned from the capitol, and proceed to give | 
imposed on the Postmaster General by that law, was » regarded || _ kf ~ ar pa 
as one of an official nature, belonging to his office as a branch of the || YOU® hurried account of the most remarkable scene that I ever | 
Executive, then it is obvious that the constitutional competency of || saw, or heard of, in a Legislative hall. 
the Judiciary to direct and control him in its discharge, was neces-|| The Clerk commenced the reading of the returns, as usual, 

; om : ‘ > s >, | A ° ° <a e . ° . . 
earily drawn in question. And if the duty so imposed on the Post || Losinning with the City of Philadelphia, and proceeding in 
master General was to be considered as merely ministerial, and not || 1 ol hae Citeuen tee covevelC sien of the C we. 
executive, it yet remained to be shown that the Circuit Court of thiv ] due order through the > driatrhaali pees 1e3 of the Commonweaitn. | 
District had authority to interfere by a mandamus, such a power hay- || When he came to the County of Philadelphia, and was about | 
ing pores before been asserted orclaimed by that Court. : i to read the returns handed to him, according to law, by the 

vith a view to the settlement of these important questions, the } f th . » Prav P 
, ool - Sec y of the Commonwealth, Mr. Pray, one of the Van 
judgement of the Circuit Court was carried, by a writ of error, to the | cay - A b f t eC a j a 
Superme Court of the United States. In the opinion of that tribunal, || Buren disputed Members from the County, rose and state 
the duty imposed on the Postmaster General was not an official ex-|| that the returns in possession of the Clerk were false; that 
ecutive duty, but one of a mere ministerial nature. The grave con- || he held in his hand the only legal returns, which he would give 
stitutional questions which had been discussed were therefore ex- | . 

4, 4 2 Te s such. 

cluded from the decision of the case—the Court, iudeed, expressly ade | to the Clerk, and ele os to be read as - h th 
mitting, that with powers and duties properly belonging to the Ex- || Mr. Smith protested against the reception of that paper as 
ecutive, no other department can interfere by the writ of mandamus: | being illegal and void, and was replied to, in a violent speech, 
and the question therefore resolved itself into this: Has Congress con 
ferred upou the Circuit Court of this District the power to issue such | 


a writ to an officer of the General Government, commanding him to : : 
perform a ministerial act ? A majority of the Court have decided that disposed of, before any farther action should be had on the 


it has, but have founded their decision upon a process of reasoning ) subject. 
which, in my judgment, renders further legislative provision indis- | When this was concluded, Mr. Stevens moved that the 
pensable to the public interests and the equal administration of justice. | trea . = y 
pilt has long since been decided by the Supreme Court, that neither Members proceed to the election of a Speaker, and that Messrs. 
that tribunal nor the Circuit Courts of the United States held within || Watts and Zeilin act as tellers. ats 

A motion was simultaneously made by an opposition Mem- 


the respective States, possess the power in question; but it is now | 
held that this power, denied to both of there high tribunals, (to the || hor to the same effect, and that Messrs. and (Van 
Buren men) act as tellers. 


former by the Constitution, and to the latter by Congress,) has been, | 
Each motion was adopted, as each party claims to have a 


by its legislation, vested in the Circuit Court of this District. No such 
direct grant of power to the Circuit Court of this District is claimed ; | 
== = pede by oameeeey Ppa 2 on ey majority—both sets of Delegates from the County of Phila- 
sections of the law establishing the Court. ne of these sections de- : s * . nae » . 7 
clares, that the laws of Maryland, as they existed at the time of the phia voting with their Feapective party. Each “ the oe 
cession, should be in force in that part of the District ceded by that took no notice of the proceedings of the other, and voted upon 
no question not originating with itself. 
Gen. Cunningham, of Mercer, was elected by the Whigs, 
and Mr. Hopkins, of Washington, by the other side. Both 


As far as we can learn, its 
Political His- 
tory hardly presents us with a more curious chapter than the 


proceedings have been eminently disgraceful. 


account ef its organization and subsequent conduct. 


Not having time to condense the different accounts’ of these 
extraordinary proceedings, we copy the following from the 








Correspondence ef the Commercial Advertiser. 


cases, as it prevailed in Maryland in 1801, was established in that part 
of the District. 


by Mr. McElwee, of Bedford. who was cut short by a propo-| 
sition that both returns should be read, and all the other returns | 





| 
| 


on each side of the S er’s chair, returned thank 
g- House for the ene te oe, 
motion came from each for the i +. 

Committee to wait on the Seite end inform them <a 
House was organized and ready to proceed to business, 

Each speaker appointed a committee, who have 1 
however, performed that duty, as the Senate will ae 
until three o’clock this afternoon. eto ne| 
Motions were also made for committees to wait on the Gov. 
ernor with similar information, and to inquire whether he had 
a ee to — to the House. a 

otions were then made for committees Propose : 
for the government of the House, &c. * be 
These proceedings were enacted almost simul 
(the Whigs, however, being a Jittle in advance, ) and the 
being called by the different tellers at the same time and the 
voting for officers being viva voce, a very curious pier. 
presented. od 
The Whigs having got through their organization of the 
House, a motion was made to adjourn till to-morrow at3 
P. M.. which was carried, leaving the other party in posse 
sion of the hall, they not having finished their proceedings, 

When the Van Buren men adjourned, it was to meet at 10 
o’clock A, M. to-morrow—So that you will perceive there 
will be two separate houses of representatives meeting at dif. 
ferent hours. 
The one house (Whig) has 52 members, including’ the 
county delegation. The other house (Leco-Foco) has §§ 
members, including their county delegation. Each house hay. 
ing a quorrum, as they contend, prima facie, and therefore 
competent to the transaction of business. 

The Senate being Whig in its majority, will recog 
Whig organization as the only haghtimees house, ai — 
nicate with it accordingly, taken no notice of the other body. 


Correspondence of the National Gazette, 


Hararissuren, Dee, 
When the Senate met at 3 o’clock this ree: 9 


lobby was packed instanter. Penrose took the chair, and 
a good deal of parliamentary tactics were used on both 
sides, to get up all the returns; and great skill in Sather. 
land’s manual evinced. Mr. Penrose was then re-elected 
©peaker, made a passable speech, and the tug of war 
by an attempt to swear Hanna and his odhengat 
Senate had postponed the Huntingdon question, and de 
cided that as the returns on the face were irregular, neither 
claimants should sit until investigation took oe Tt was 
then moved to postpone the connty question in the same 
way, but after many violent efforts by the Van Buren men, 
it was voted down by a dead majority, and Penrose made 
some rather strained decisions onquestions of order, anda 
very turbulent feeling began to display itself in the lobbies, 
shouts of “hear,” “ hear,’ groans, cries of “ go on,” &. 
began to be very numerous, and clapping and shouting not 
a little; the row continued until coufusion more confounded 
took place; matters began to wear a serious personal aapeet. 
‘Give us our rights, or we will take them,” was often 
repeated, till by way. of a lullaby for the mob, some 
Senator proposed that Brown, the Van Buren Senator 
elect from the County be allowed to address the Senate. 
It was carried, for in fact they did not dare to refuse, and 
Brown began! In this crisis, Penrose called Rogersto the 
chair and bolted. Burrowes and Stevens stood in frontof 
Brown, who began—and such a piece of ee, T have 
seldom heard. He called Burrowes a menial and 
a villain—said it was contamination to sit with the Senate, 
and that its walls were fouler than a jail !—at all of which 
the mob did glorify exceedingly, and made symptoms of 
nabbing and lynching Stevens, Burrowes, &c. whereupon 
these gentlemen hoisted a window in a committee room, 
and crept out and made off. By this time the uproar wa 
tremendous, order ceased to reign, and the Senate 
journed instanter. McCahan, from the ae 
a desk, and harrangued away tremendously. rown fol 
lowed from the Speaker’s chair, and after a deal of 
got the mob to leave—for firing the Capitol waa! 
of—leave they did, with three cheers for Brown, 
groans for Stevens. To-night the excitement 
strong—the Van Buren men have a meeting at 
house, at least 1000 strong, and the Whigs a 
fear to-morrow may make sad work, perhaps 

The Senators elect were then called up to 
requisite oaths, but were interrupted by Mr. 
moved that that ceremony so far as it referred,to 
ators from the County of Philadelphia be 
After some debate, in the course of which the 
Senators speaking, invariably appealed to the | 
were answered by shouts and huzzas. This 
was negatived after which, I suppose, the journals 
the Senate adjourned. But such an interlude as W® 
enacted, I pray in God, as I love the institutions ob 
country, I may never see again. The Senate did 
—if they had not, blood, which the mo» in te” 
called for, musthave flown. The Senate having adj@ 
John McCaken and C. Brown addressed, what they 
their constituents—the former denouncing the 8 
State as a d—d villain; all this occurred in 
Chamber. Amid all this confusion, J. McC 
the speaker’s chair, and called uponthe Demoe! 
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In England, the Court of King’s Bench—because the sovereign, who, 


State; and by this provision the common law, in civil and criminal | 
according to the theory of the Constitution, is the fountain of justice, '' Were conducted to the Speaker's platform, and, one standing 








of Pennsylvania to meet this evening in the Mi 
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NEW-YORK. 


“0 CORRESPONDENTS, SUBSCRIBERS, AND AGENTS. 
7 letters relating to the business of this journal, and communica- 
‘sons intended for its political, statistical and news department, should 
tA dressed to Horace GREELEY, & Co. The literary contributions 
should be forwarded to 127 Nassau-st., directed to Park BENJAMIN, 
“Piitor, or simply “to the Editors of The New-Yorker.” 
~ Our friends will remember this, and save us the confusion arising 
confounding two departments of our paper, which are in them- 
selves wholly distinct from each other. 




















———— 
"Lord Brougham’s Political Characters.—The last numn- 
"Ser of the Edinburgh Review is worthy of its palmiest days. 
here are no caustic, searching papers; but there is a suffi- 
degree of severe commentary to satisfy the cynic of the 
ofthe criticism. Taking Sir Herbert Taylor’s remarks 
article—which in a former number of the Edinburgh 
the times of George the Third and George the 
Fourth,,es his text—Lord Brougham, after setting aside Sir 
in the most gentle, yet determined manner, proceeds 
with his powerful and luminous descriptions of celebrated po- 
litical characters. He first retouches a portrait of Mr. Burke, 
‘which he elsewhere drew with care and exactness, and then 
, gives us a full-length of Charles James Fox—“‘one of the 
a t statesmen, and if not the greatest orator, certainly 
P 4 most accomplished debater, that ever appeared upon the 
theatre of public affairs in any age of the world.” Of his elo- 
quence it is observed, that “ when he got fairly into his sub- 
ject, was heartily warmed with it, he poured forth words and | 
jods of fire that smote you and deprived you of all end 
toreflect and rescue yourself, while he went on to seize the 
faculties of the listener and carry them captive ulong with | 
him, whithersoever he pleased to rush.” In reference to the 
power of his wit, for which he was as much distinguished _ 
* for his immense powers of reasoning, it is remarked, “ There 
was nothing more awful in Mr. Pitt’s sarcasm, nothing so | 
yexatious in Mr. Canning’s light and galling raillery, as the | 
Dattering and piercing wit with which Mr. Fox,so often inter- | 
qupted, but always supported, the heavy artillery of his argu- 
mentative declamation.”” But, tempted as we are to the} 
“ guoting of many bold and felicitous touches like these, we will | 
Restrain our impatience to lay them before those of our read- 
ers who may not have seen the article, until we can find space 
“#ogive the essential outlines of this most masterly delinea- 
tion of the most extraordinary man of an age and country, 
which abounded in extraordinary men. 


Pog 





Lord Brougham is eminently competent, from the conso- 
nance of their political creeds, and from his probably intense 

; ttudy of this statesman, to draw the character of Mr. Fox. | 
‘Tn attempting that of Mr. Pitt he fails in no striking degree, | 
but sufficiently to convince us of the interference of violent 
party prejudices. Awarding but scant praise to the minister, 
whe relieves his conscience by dilating exuberantly upon the 
) Magnificent talents of the orator. Mr. Pitt’s speech on the 
Slave Trade is said to have surpassed every other effort of his 
/genius—because it combined with the most passionate dec- 
* famation, the deepest pathos, the most lively imagination 
__ and the closest ‘reasoning. “We have it,’ continues Lord 
», Brougham, “from a friend of his own, who sat behind him on 
) this memorable occasion, that its effects on Mr. Fox were 
“manifest during the whole period of the delivery, while Mr. 
Sheridan expressed his feelings in the most hearty and even 

| Passionate terms; and we have it from Mr. Windham, that 
» be walked home in amazement at the compass, till then un-! 
» known to him, of human eloquence.” Many of eur readers 

® temember that splendid series of papers on William Pitt, in| 
' » Blackwood’s Magazine, from the eloquent pen of the Rev. 
Md ‘George Croly. There his character, both personal and po- 
»» litical, was fully and powerfully drawn, and the whole of his | 
brilliant career gone over with a care and exactitude which 
"showed that the whole mind of the writer was buried deep in 
his subject. Not so with the sketch before us; for it is noth-| 

: ing more than a sketch, in which, as in India-ink drawings, | 
coloring seems to prevail. In this, certainly, Mr. Pitt 
as the most remarkable person that ever lived. He was 
Prime Minister of Great Britain at the age of twenty-four; 
he swayed the destinies of the greatest nation on the face of 
Me earth; he held the first official station in the strongest 
fament in fhe world, at a period of life when other young 

are acquiring the rudiments of diplomacy, or exercising 
‘intellectual sinews on the arenas of debating clubs. Mr. 
was never married, It is related that he refused heé 
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father’s proffer ef the hand of Mademoiselle Necker, after- 
wards Madame De Stael. Lord Brougham admits that there 
is true foundation for this story, but denies that so great a 
man could have given utterance to the theatrical and pom- 
pous reply, imputed to him, “that he was already married to 
his country.” Mr. Pitt himself gave, more than once, a far 
more prosaic, and very different reason for his never marrying. 

With the portrait of Mr. Sheridan we are most egregiously 
disappointed. So different are the ideas conveyed to us from 
those which we had formerly gathered from the thousand 
scattered accounts of the remarkable author of the School for 
Scandal. that we are inclined to doubt the fidelity of the sketch, 
and whether the hand of the artist was guided by fairness. 
Sheridan’s wit is described as elaborated, and his speeches 
as prepared with the most industrious assiduity before they 
were pealed out before the House of Commons. We shall 
find pretty strong corroboration elsewhere before we believe 
this statement of the Ex-chancellor. It was impossible*that 
the effect of Sheridan’s speeches could have been such as it 
was, had they been spoken after cold premeditation. To us 
it appears that there must be as great a difference between 
@ prepared, set speech and one that bursts spontaneously from 
the mind, as between the motions of a dead body thrown into 
convulsions by the «pplication of a galvanjc battery and the 
spirited gestures of a living form, impelled by the warm tides 
of animal existence. 





eration of all parties, of all nations, of all mankind, in order 
that the rights of men might be conserved, and that his ex- 
ample never might be appealed to by vulgar tyrants. This is 
the consummate glory of the great American; a triumphant 
warrior where the most sanguine had a right to despair; a 
successful ruler in all the difficulties of a eourse wholly un- 
tried; but a warrior, whose sword only left.its sheath when 
the first law of our nature commanded it to be drawn; and a 
ruler who, having tasted of supreme power, gently and unos- 
tentatiously desired that the cup might pass from him, nor 
would suffer more to wet his lips than the most solemn and 
sacred duty to his country and his God required ! 


To his latest breath did this great patriot maintain the no- 
ble character of a Captain the patron of Peace, and a States- 
man the friend of Justice. Dying, he bequeathed to his heirs 
the sword which he had worn in the War for Liberty, charg- 
ing them ‘never to take it from the scabbard but in self-de- 
fence, or in defence of their country and her freedom; and 
commanding them, that when it should thus be drawn, they 
should never sheath it nor ever give it up, but prefer falling 
with it in their hands to the relinquishment thereof ’—werds, 
the majesty and simple eloquence of which are not surpassed 
in the oratory of Athens and Rome. It will be the duty of 
the Historian and the Sage in all ages to omit no occasion of 
commemorating this illustrious man; and until time shall be 
no more will a test of the progress which our race has made 
in wisdom and in virtue be derived from the veneration paid 
to the immortal name of WasHrnerTon ! 





Phrenlogy.—A valued medical friend, in noticing Mr. 





Having no time to pause longer upon 
this seemingly unfaithful delineation, we pass over that of Mr. 
Windham, for whom Lord Brougham seems to have enter- 
tained the admiration of a friend, and that of Mr. Dundas, 
for whom he seems to have entertained no particular admira- 
tion. The portrait of Lord Erskine is drawn in the most flat- 
tering, yet undoubtedly true colors. His description of a 
character, which he could almost unreservedly commend, 
shows that Lord Brougham is as brilliantly successful in the 
flights of eulogy as in the sallies of satire and sarcasm. 


Reluctantly omitting a notice of the remanent portraits of 


| this splendid paper, we reach the grateful necessity—in con- 


cluding our too hasty and limited commentary upon it—~of 
citing the last passage on the last page of this number of the 
Edinburgh Review. This passage is a glorious evidence of 
the superior character of the writer’s mind, rising, as it does, 


all sublimely to the consideration of that one revered and une- | 


qualled man, at the mention of whose name every American 
breast thrills with emotions of love and pride. The gallery 
of Lord Brougham’s magnificent portraits, after one of Na- 
poleon, is thus completed 


How grateful the relief which the friend of mankind, the 
lover of virtue, experiences when turning from the contempla- 
tion of such a character, his eye rests upon the greatest man 
of our own or of any age; the only one upon whom an epithet 
so thoughtlessly lavished by men to foster the crimes of their 
worst enemies, may be innocently and justly bestowed! In 
Washington we truly behold a marvelous contrast to almost 
every one of the endowments and the vices which we have 
been contemplating; and which are so well fitted to excite a 
mingled admiration, and scrrow, and abhorrence. With none 
of that brilliant genius which dazzles ordinary minds; with 
not even any remarkable quickness of apprehension; with 
knowledge less than almost all persons in the middle ranks, 
and many well educated of the humbler classes possess; this 
eminent person is presented to our observation clothed in at- 
tributes as modest, as unpretending, as little calculated to 
strike or to astonish, as if he had passed unknown through 
some secluded region of private life. 
ment sure and sound; a steadiness of mind which never suf- 
fered any passion, or even any feeling to ruffle its calm; a 
strength of understanding which worked rather than furced 
its way through obstacles—removing or avoiding rather than 
overleaping them. His courage, whether in battle or in coun- 
cil, was as perfect as might be expected from this pure and 
steady temper of soul. A perfectly just man, with a thor- 
oughly firm resolution never to be misled by others, any more 
than by others overawed: never to be seduced or betrayed, 
or hurried away by his own weakness or self-delusions, any 
more than by other men’s arts; nor even to be disheartened 
by the mostcomplicated difficulties, any more than to be spoilt 
on the giddy hights of fortune; such was this great man, 
whether we regard him sustaining alone the whole weight of 
campaigns, all but desperate, or gloriously terminating a just 
warfare by his resources and his courage—presiding over the 
jarring elements of his political council, alike deaf to the 
storms of all extremes—or directing the formation of a new 
government for a great people—the first time that so vast an 
experiment had ever been tried by man—or finally retiring 
from the supreme power to which his virtue had raised him 
over the nation he had created, and whose destinies he had 





guided as long as his aid was required—retiring with the ven- 


But he had a judge- | 


Combe’s lectures npon this science, writes thus: This sub- 
| ject of Phrenology has become so hackneyed by the tongues 
of needy adventurers and would-be philosophers, that it needs 
|| the resuseitating influence of one of it: greatest masters to rid 
it of the imputations which their ridiculous jargon has drawn 
|| upon it. Since the death of the amiable Spurzheim, we-have 
had no individual among us who could honestly lay claim to 
any knowledge of its intricate paths, or who could elicit the 
|| light which is said to be hidden in its intricate mazes. To 
my own unaided vision, the darkness has become thicker and 
thicker, aud I feel rejoiced that the subject is to be stripped 
of its unseemly garment of quackery and displayed to the be- 
This is indis- 
|| putably the object of its present illustrious defender, George 
Combe, who, had he written nothing more than his work on 
the Constitution of Man, would certainly be found at an in- 
finite elevation above the host of addle-pated though design- 
|| ing pretenders who have inflicted their twattle upon a gaping 
public, and carried away no inconsiderable amount of money 
|| for charts of skulls which, we suppose it would be unphilo- 


|| holder in the brilliant galaxy of the sciences. 


| 


These clever individu- 
| als have been much lauded for the sagacity evinced in their 


sophical to doubt, contained brains. 


discoveries of the many good and noble qualities of their em- 
ployers ; and—since every body became a convert, strong in 
proportion to the excellence of his chart—there arose but few 
unbelievers. 


Nevertheless, we doubt not that many have had 
| 


their marvelousness excited at astounding discoveries of their 








own excellencies. 

i Mr. Combe administered to no demand of our nature but 
|jreason; he examines no heads, and thereby not only saves 
|| himself some trouble but seme admirers; since the least he 
| could do would be to give characters worth the money paid; 
|| but, perhaps, a due exercise of conscientiousness would inter- 
|| fere with any such amicable designs on his part. 
| The great divisions of Phrenology, after the investigation 


the subject has had, are evidently correct—such as Ideality, 
jas illustrated by Shakspeare, Scott, Byron, and many other 
| eminent individuals; Destructiveness may be equally true ; 
the cerebellum, or posterior part of the brain, mainly presides 
over the animal propensities, and the anterior over the intel- 
lectual; but may we ask, with becoming deference, do not 
Phrenologists set premature value on what they call facts— 
and do not these so called facts require a great exercise of 
ideality to make them so? Would it not be well to exercise 
their cautiousness and to decrease their adhesiveness to some 
of their evident absurdities? Another question I would ask 
—(admitting, what indeed is evident, that there are seme 
prominences on the skull, and that these indicate certain pro- 
pensities }—will it be for one moment asserted that these as- 
sume to the touch any thing like the very different outlines by 
which they are exhibited on the casts or charts, on which 
they are arranged with all the nicety that the most expert 
miss would exercise in the arrangement ofa bed quilt? In 
good sooth, | cannot feel them, albeit my touch is norie of the 
youngest. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








Mr. Sargent’s Velasco.—This new American tragedy was 
produced at the Chesnut-st. Theatre, in Philadelphia, on 
Thursday evening of last week, on the occasion of the benefit 
of Mr. Murdock, who personated the hero of the piece. It 
was eminently successful. Every act closed with great ap- 
plause ; and at the conclusion of the representation, so une- 
quivocally was the satisfaction of a large, brilliant and intel- 
lectual audience manifesjed, that the drama was announced 
for repetition. We were gratified to notice that the whole 
Philadelphia press vied in their commendations of this play, 
with regard as well to its reading as its acting merits. 

The opinions which we expressed of the piece, both before 
and upon its publication by the Harpers, have been warmly 
responded to by all our city journals. The notices in the 
New-York American and in the Dramatic Guardian struck us 
as peculiarly just and discriminating. We learn, from cred- 
itable report, that the tragedy is in rehearsal at the Park 
Theatre. If this be the fact, we congratulate Mr. Manager 
Simpson on his sure though slow apprehension of the merits 
of an American dramatic production. It is a little remark- 
able that he should have consented to its being brought eut, 
considering that it was not written by some London theatrical 
hack, and that no advices could have as yet been received 
from that perpetual Dictator of the Transatlantic Stage, Mr. 
Stephen Price. 





Literature, New Books, §c.—In consequence of the length 
of the President’s Message, and the necessity of encroaching 
upon this department of our journal by a compendium of 
News, we are able to give but scant room to literature and 
criticism this week. We are considerably in arrears in our 
notices of new books; but we promise to give a full review 
next week of all the new works which have been or may be 
in season, sent tous. We thank Messrs. Carey & Hart for 
that portion of their publications which they consider suited 
to our capacities. We should be pleased with an opportunity 
to be obliged by the receipt of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard’s 
publications, copy-right as well as imported; but we have not 
even been favored with their edition of Scott’s Poetical Works. 
If these Philadelphia worthies of the trade were aware that 
of this journal there are nearly ten thousand copies circulated 
among the reading communities of this country, they might 
set a proper value on our notices of their books, end send 
them to us properly enveloped and directed, instead of trust- 
ing them to the somewhat tardy courtesy of their agents in 


this city. 





Remarkable Abstemiousness.—A correspondent, who was 
impressed by some remarks transferred from the Farmer’s 
Cabinet to our paper of last week, writes that there resides 
in this city a personage whom he denominates “a tee-total 
Temperance Printer.” He avers that this printer, though ar- 
rived at an advanced age of manhond, never tasted of ardent 
spirits of any kind whatsoever!’ Our correspondent says 
that he is not only acquainted with this praiseworthy indi- 
vidual himself, but with his family, who are extensively en- 
gaged in the wine and liquor business in London, Eng. “ His 
name is T****n; he served his apprenticeship in a large job 
printing office in London, and, at the expiration of his term 
of apprenticeship, emigrated to Canada. He has traveled 
over a large portion of the American continent, and through 
the West Indies, but still abstains from wines, spirits and 
beers of every sort and description. He declares (and I have 
often heard his parents and the master with whom he served 
his time declare) that he never tasted of any of those things. 
He uses neither butter, milk nor sugar. When he resided in 
Montreal, he kept bachelor’s hall, and there I was accustomed 
frequently to visit him. At that period his breakfast used to 
consist of a plate of mush without any thing to render it pal- 
atable, a cup of coffee with salt in lieu of sugar, and a slice of 
dry bread. He cooked his own food; made his own, bed; 
cleaned his own room; and, what is still more remarkable, 
would never suffer a woman to enter his domicile. He would 
never go where there were females, but was very fond of at- 
tending parties composed of individuals of his own sex. Such,” 
concludes our correspondent, “he was in Canada, and such, 
I doubt not, he still is, in New-York.” 





Theatrical.—Mr. Hackett has been playing to the most 
beggarly account of empty boxes of the present beggarly sea- 








Press. From this it is evident that the public are not to be 
humbugged by any of the Manager’s attempts to foist worn- 
out “‘ stars” (of the fiftieth magnitude) and miserably thread- 
bare pieces upon its attention. The truth is, Mr. Hackett is 
a sort of amateur performer, rather ignorant of stage-business, 
and fit for nothing but to dispiay the blustering vulgarities of 
a Kentucky man-alligator, and even those so coarsely as to 
disgust the delicate portion of an audience. Instead of taking 
his benefit “‘ previous to his departure for Europe,”’ he should 
“take his departure from the stage,” omitting the benefit.— 
We are glad that his utterfailure hes taught the Manager that 
his theatrical interregna must be better filled up than with 
the ten thousand times reiterated drawlings of a carivaturist, 
who, by the way, exhibits Falstaff with a fidelity which could 
only be surpassed by Mr. Povey as Macbeth. 

While the Park has been languishing in consequence of 
its wretched company, both male and female, (forgive us, ye 
eminent exceptions, Placide and Held!) the National has 
been crowded with approving audiences. With about as many 
bad exceptions as there are good at the Park, (attend, oh 
Mrs. Sefton, Messrs. Mathews and Wallack, jr.!) the com- 
pany is excellent, and have admirably supported Miss Shir- 
reff and Messrs. Wilson, Seguin and Horncastle, in the operas. 
** Amilie” has been repeated, and “Fra Diavolo” bronght 
out, with great éclat. Miss Shirreff is delightful as Zerlina; 
she is in admirable voice, and acts with beautiful spirit. We 
shall say more of the opera next week, when, we are told, 
“La Somnambula”’ is to be produced. 





Mr. Coxe’s Poem.—In consequence of the length of the 
third and concluding Canto of ‘ Athwold,’ we are obliged to 
forego our original intention of publishing the whole this 
week. We trust there will be but few readers who, after 
next week’s conclusion of this beautiful Romaaunt, will not 
have read the entire Poem; for we can assure them that, by 
ueglecting to do so, they miss a more agreeable repast of 
faney than has been spread before them for many a day. 





For the New-Yorker. 
NOTES IN WASHINGTON. 
Wasnincton, December 3. 

This day at eleven o’clock I went up to the Capitol to see 
the House organize, and witness the election of Clerk, or as 
Mr. Speaker Polk says, Clark. A goodly number of the ser- 
vants of the people were in the House—and of the people 
themselves in the galleries. Among the former, mutual con- 
gratulations and shaking of hands filled up the hour. The 
venerable Ex-president, Mr. Adams, appeared to be the great- 
est attraction. Every one appeared ambitious to shake the 
old gentleman’s hand. I was pleased to see the attention 
paid him, for in it there was respect for the exalted station he 
formerly held. At twelve o’clock precisely, Mr. Speaker 
Polk ascends the rostrum, raps on the table, and takes the 
chair. Congratulations cease, and the hon. gentlemen fall 
into their seats. The chief Assistant Clerk calls the roll. 
Upwards of two hundred answer to their names. A resolu- 
tion is offered to proceed to the election of Clerk. Now be- 
gins the tug of war, and the generalship of party. Anamend- 
ment is offered to the resolution—and an amendment to the 
amendment. Pending these movements, a proposition is made 
to postpone the election for a day or two—rejected. The 
votes on the amendments exhibit nearly equally balanced par- 
ties. The result is, ‘that the House now proceed to the elec- 
tion of Clerk, and that the election be viva voce.”” Whigs, 
Administration men, and Conservatives, prepare to show 
your colors: there will be no dodging allowed. Mr. J. Q. 
Adams suggests that the rules of the House do not admit any 
election by viva voce. Mr. Speaker Polk, who appears to 
be at home in Parliamentary affairs, gives him chapter and 
verse to the contrary. The election proceeds; the Speaker 
calls for nominations ; Mr. Garland of Va., Mr. H. C. Clark 
of Washington, Mr. Livingston of N. Y., and five or six oth- 
ers, are nominated. Each member’s name is then called, and 
he names aloud the candidate for whom he votes. The re- 
sult is declared: Mr. Clark 55; Mr. Garland 48; Mr. Liv- 
ingston 31, &c. &c. &&.—no choice. 

It is now two o’clock. You will ask how two hours could 
have been spent in doing the business I have mentioned? I 
will tell you; and the information may give your readers an 
idea of the detail of Congress. It is difficult to give momen- 
tum to large bodies, and this truth is as applicable to assem- 
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tention he House bs voted robb «dn Ges 
ry expeditious affair, if there is evidently a large 

jority on one side. The Speaker requests gentlemen j ma- 
affirmative to aye, and th i ate 

— say aye, © negative to say If the 
noise is about equal for yea and nay, some member 
the House to be divided. This is done in Coowigiviree 
a simple demand for a division, the Speaker requests vig 
men in the affirmative to rise, and:le cow “> 

: . ’ nts them ; then the 

negative rise, and he counts them, and declares the resul 
But perhaps with the request fora division there is also - 
quest for tellers to be appointed. The Speaker i i 
names two members to act as tellers; the tellers Place them. 
selves at the’ centre of the passage which leads from the area, 
before the Speaker’s chair out of the Hall, and the member, 
pass between them and:are counted—first the affirmative, and 
then the negative. This mode gives one an idea of a subject 
army passing under the Roman yoke. Again, some member 
demands the yeas and nays: the question is put, and if one 
third of the House rises in support of the demand, the yeas 
and nays are taken. When this mode of voting is 
you may safely calculate on a half hour’s doze, if you feel dis. 
posed, before the vote is finished. The Clerk calls each men- 
ber’s name, in alphabetical order, and he answers yea or nay, 
Once more—perhaps the vote is taken viva voce ;. and this 
consumes still more time than the former. All these modes 
of voting have been practised to-day—and all, except the last 
two, several times. 

In addition to this, there are continual questions of onder 
arising, and between the votes there are resolutions offered 
for amendments, for adjournment, or for laying on the table, 
Each of these, if in order, requires a separate vote—and thus 
time is spent without weight or measure. 

But to return to the subject: another unsuccessful vote is 
taken, when the minor candidates are withdrawn, and the 
field is left to the two party candidates, Garland and Clark. 
At the third trial the former is elected. 

On coming to the test, party men are whipped into the 
ranks; for to my certain knowledge several Administration 
men voted for Clark on the first round. 

To-morrow we shal! have the Message, and then it willbe 
parceled out to the committees, and business will begin. If 
I am not mistaken, the Honorables calculate upen a pretty 
easy session, and intend to make speculation upon politics, 
and the consumption of roast turkeys, the principal business. 
Butwe shallseee xX. W. 

Alleged Defalcation.—Wm. M. Price, Esq., U.S. Attor 
ney for the District of New-York, took passage in the steamer 
Liverpool, for England, on the 6th inst. He is said to bea 
defaulter to the Government to a large amount. A letter of 
his to the President, in which he refuses to prosecute Mr. 
Swartwout, and resigns ‘his office, has been published. 
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CANADA. 

The following correspondence relative to the American 
prisoners taken in the affair at Prescott appears official pub- 
lished in the Upper Canada Gazette: 

Sacxetts Harpor, Nov. 23d, 1838 

Sir—By the mail of this date, I received a communication, 
of which I have the henor to forward you acopy. This paper 
is signed by a gentleman of the highest intelligence and re 
spectability among our citizens, who, as they represent, have 
earnestly sought to check the headlong career of those unfor 
tunate dupes of designing demagogues, the object of theirpe 
tition. 

This appeal places me in a painful and embarrassing pe 
sition; on the one hand, to seek, by an official interpos 
to stay or divert the free course of justice, however 
the effort, would justly subject me to the censure of the gor 
ernment; soon the other—I a hardly — myself to 
my countrymen, nay, to my own heart, totally to 
he humane oe Neon g and wishes of those who ask me tobe 
come their medium of communication. 

Thas circumstanced, I approach you with the frankness 
which belongs to our profession. : 

I cannot better favor the object of the petitioners than by 
forwarding a copy of their communication, which, as clearly. 
as justly and truly, se:s forth the circumstances of os 
and fraud practised upon the miserable youths who have, 
acted upon, forfeited their lives, and subjected themselves 
ignominious death. The delusion has vanished, and n0t* 
doubt remains that speedy vengeance will follow tue geet 
criminals in this foul business. a 

I can only add, sir, the firm conviction, that clemency ! 
tended to the wretched victims of baseness and dope 
will, while illustrating the humane and merciful policy ot 
Majesty’s Government, have the happiest effect in awa | 
as we all desire, kindly relations along the entire borders 
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IF HOURS OF SADNESS OR OF GRIEF. 


A SONG—COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORKER—BY JOHN WILLIS. 


brow, 


Or traced a dream on > Whose shade steals o’er 
leaf, 





mot their dark - er thrall, 





If hoursofsad- eorof grief 
ness 


thee now; 





















































im the light of Beau-ty’s spell To night for - get 


TC 
. 


. 
Have mark’d 
thy 


long-er om such ions dwell 


ll 


SECOND VERSE. 


If sorrow hath with many a tear 
Thy cheek and spirit veil’d— 

If ips whose music once was dear, 
Thy young heart hath bewail’d ; 

No longer on such visions dwell— 
Heed not their darker thrall— 

But with the few who love thee well, 
To night forget them all. 














Tue Iyscriptions or Dicuroy Rock have been to the 
multitude a matter of great curiosity, and to antiquarians a 
‘stumbling block,’ for centuries. Some have supposed that 
they were the work of the Red Men, while others are of opinion 
that we are indebted to the Northmen for these enigmatical 
hieroglyphics. The Society of Antiquarians at Copenhagen, 
who have for a few years past been busily engaged in col- 
lecting and decyphering musty Icelandic manuscripts, have, 
it is well known, published an elaborate work containing 
many of these ancient records, which leave but little doubt 
that the New World was discovered by the hardy navigators 
of the frozen North, as early as the eleventh century; that 
colonics were established by them in what are now the States 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, if not other parts of the 
continent, and that Christian missionvries from that country 
p-oclaimed the Gospel in those colonies. But to return to the 
ftock. The Antiquarians of Copenhagen lave made up their 
minds that the inscriptions upon it were carved by the North- 
men ; but Gov. Everett has satisfied his own cuind that this is 
not the case. In his lecture at the Warren-strset Chapel, he 











stated that Mr. Catlin, in answer to a question from him (Gov. 
Everett) whether he had ever seen such an inscription in the 
Indian country, said that he had seen hundreds of them on 
white quartz rock, and that if he had copied all of them they 
would have filled a volume of more than a thousand pages. 
He had seen a high wall of this beautiful rock, of some miles 
in length, completely covered with inscriptions of precisely 
the character as those on Dighton Rock. Boston Transcript. 


A Worp anv a Biow.—The Prince Metternich steamer 
lately arrived from Trebizonde at Constantinople. Two cases 
of plague having declared themselves on board, strict orders 
were given that the crew and passengers should undergo a 
severe quarantine. Two Persians disregarded this order, 
jumped overboard and swam to shore; they were arrested 
and conducted before the Cadi. ‘‘ Were you,” said that officer, 
‘passengers on board the Metternich steamer?” “ Yes.” 
“ Did you break the quarantine?” “Yes.”” The Cadi made 
a sign, and the two heads were rolling at his feet. 
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